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The Classical Review 


NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1922 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


WE have received an appeal signed by 
the Presidents or Chairmen of seven of 
the Associations which united in pro- 
ducing the scheme of uniform gram- 
matical terminology in 1gog-1911I. It 
calls upon ‘all teachers, inspectors, and 
examiners to co-operate in promoting 
the general adoption of the scheme.’ 
We regret that the pressure on our 
space makes it impossible to reprint 
the appeal in full. Any member of 
the Classical Association who desires to 
see it is requested to write to Professor 
Sonnenschein, 4, Sion Hill Place, Bath. 


A correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

The 1922 Summer School of the 
Association for the Reform of Latin 
Teaching was held in August at Dur- 
ham. As usual, the time was well-filled 
and the members of the School worked 
hard. Besides taking part in reading 
and demonstration classes, they saw 
some excellent lessons demonstrating 
the first stages of Latin and Greek 
teaching on direct method lines. They 
heard lectures on various subjects, 
notably one on the Roman Wall, by 
Mr. F. Gerald Simpson, which was 
followed by a very successful visit to 
the Wall itself. No doubt was enter- 
tained by those who attended the 
School that the institution was worthy 
of support. A one-day meeting of the 
Association will be held in London in 
January, 1923; new members will be 
warmly welcomed. Applications for 
membership and all other enquiries 
should be addressed to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Miss M. F. Moor, 45, High Street, 
Old Headington, Oxford. 


We are asked to announce that a 
conference in Classical Archaeology, 
intended primarily for teachers, will 
be held from January g to January 16, 


NO. CCLXXXVII. VOL, XXXVI. 


1923, in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, if a satisfactory number of 
applications for membership is received 
before the end of November. The fee 
for membership will be £1. Applica- 
tions should be sent to Mr. Stanley 
Casson, New College, Oxford. 


All friends of the classics will watch 
with sympathy the energetic battle 
fought for Latin and Greek by the 
American Classical League. We have 
received a list of short pamphlets, 
nearly all at a price of 5 cents, pub- 
lished by them. They include Dr. 
Mackail’s Case for Latin, Professor 
Murray’s Religio Grammatici, and an 
essay by Professor Croiset. Others 
contain testimonies to the classics by 
eminent men, point out the contribu- 
tions of Greek to Modern English, or 
illustrate the illiteracy which follows 
when the ancient languages are ignored. 
One contains reprints of papers on the 
value of the classics from the Chicago 
Daily News, which published a series 
of articles on the subject by one of its 
staff. The same methods of propa- 
ganda are not always applicable to all 
countries, but such pamphlets may be 
found to suggest methods of instructing 
public opinion in Britain on the claims 
of the classics. Dr. Mackail’s pam- 
phlet on Latin, with its lucid and 
moderate statement and its low price, 
might well be the first of a series. 


The retiring editors have pleasure in 
announcing that Mr. Ernest Harrison 
and Professor W. M. Calder have 
accepted the invitation of the Journals 
Board to edit the Review in the coming 
year. Articles and reviews should be 
addressed henceforth to Professor Calder 
at 5, Derby Road, Withington, Man- 
chester. Books for review should be 
sent, as heretofore, to the publisher. 


K 
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SOME EUROPEAN MUSEUMS AND CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


I. SWITZERLAND. 


In this article I confine myself to 
objects illustrative of the ancient 
civilisation of Greece and Rome, and 
of the Gaul and Germany to which the 
Romans found themselves opposed 
when they brought civilisation into 
Western Europe; and deal only with 
the museums of Ziirich, Brugg, and 
Geneva. 

We begin with Ziirich, once the 
Turicum which, with the rest of 
Helvetia, came under Roman dominion 
in 59 B.c., and now, in one half, a 
bustling commercial town where busi- 
ness men of many nations consort, and 
in the other, a holiday resort with 
smart hotels along the quay of its 
pretty lake. There is the Swiss 
National Museum, built in 1898, the 
most important in Switzerland. 

He who wants to realise some of the 
externals of Roman life may see at 
Zirich some twenty bronze helmets of 
various designs, and casts of all the 
bronze statuettes and all the Roman 
inscriptions in Switzerland. These two 
items alone recommend a visit to 
Zirich. Chronologically arranged you 
may see collections of fibulae (pin 
brooches) and of Roman lamps (as at 
St. Germain, near Paris, and at Brugg). 
Here are Roman tombs of the first 
century A.D. just as they were found in 
Valais, composed of huge flanged tiles 
leaning against each other, thus—/\; 
stili and writing tablets, enamelled 
brooches, perfume spoons, bronze pots 
for egg-cooking, Graufensque and other 
‘Samian’ vases, silver dishes, and coins 
found in Switzerland ranging from the 
third century B.c. to the end of the 
Roman empire. Everywhere altars and 
offerings to strange Celtic gods and 
goddesses, which the curious will follow 
up in the third volume of Les Cultes 
étrangers dans l’Empire Romain, the 
most recent work on the subject by 
Toutain (le Roux, Paris). 

But we must cross the river and 
ascend the hill to the very handsome 
new buildings of the University to see 
a unique collection of casts of Greek 
and Roman statuary. The origin of 


most of these plaster casts was no 
doubt Berlin, when the museum before 
the war was so busy in disseminating a 
knowledge of the chefs-d’ oeuvre of ancient 
art. The best way for the absentee to 
realise the riches of this collection 
would be to write to Professor Waser, 
of Ziirich University, for the Guide, 
Fiihrer durch die Archaeologische Samm- 
lung, by H. Bliimner (3 francs). If 
illustrations are desired, he will find 
excellent plates in plenty in Die 
Archaeologische Sammlung der Univer- 
sitit Ziirtch (also by Bliimner), price 
24 francs. Here, too, are good photo- 
cards at 15 cents, but one could wish 
there were far more of them. But try 
to go and see. Ina splendid hall, well 
toned and lit, you will find statuary set 
out to the best advantage; and the 
place is quiet, restful, good for con- 
templation and reflection. You cannot, 
perhaps, get to Greece or even Rome. 
Well, then, come here and see excellent 
models of the Lion Gate of Mycenae; 
the temple of Poseidon at Paestum, 
the Parthenon, Niké Apteros, Erech- 
theum, and the Acropolis of Athens; 
the east and west pediments of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia; grave 
reliefs of great variety and interest; 
and of statuary nearly all the acknow- 
ledged masterpieces. 

I would stay longer here but that I 
promised to take you to Brugg, a little 
town between Ziirich and Bale, where 
the Roman legionary has left an 
enduring footprint. The town holds a 
capital museum of objects found at 
Vindonissa, the neighbouring village of 
Windisch, where the Roman Legion 
XXI. with its Rhaetian cohorts first 
built the camp and amphitheatre—or 
rather, its two camps and amphi- 
theatres; for, as the original camp of 
20 A.D., protected by earth mound and 
palisade, was succeeded by stone walls 
and buildings (just as at Saalburg on 
the Taunus Mountains), so the wooden 
amphitheatre gave way to the well-built 
amphitheatre the remains of which are 
so interestingly in evidence to-day. 
The excavations show that both of the 
original structures were burnt; their 
successors survived till the fifth cen- 
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tury. The amphitheatre, built to hold 
some 10,000 spectators, is a fine and 
convincing relic. The whole ellipse of 
the walls, both interior and exterior, is 
complete for almost 4-5 feet above the 
ground. Outside the township, as usual, 
it is a fine view-point. The excava- 
tions begun in 1897 revealed external 
measurements of 344x325 feet, the 
arena measuring 221x177 feet. The 
museum in Brugg, the curator of which 
is Dr. Ecklinger of the local Unter- 
gymnasium, is a good little building, 
admirably displaying a great wealth of 
exceptionally well-preserved objects. 
Of all this you may read an account, 
well illustrated, in Aus Vindonissa, by 
Dr. Heuberger (1 franc); and, for once 
in a way, you can get good photo-cards 
of Roman objects, ten of them, for 
15 cents each. But, like Oliver, we ask 
for more. Models there are in plenty, 
giving the construction of the amphi- 
theatre, of the west gate (porta princi- 
palis) of the camp, of a complete 
Roman lime kiln, and so on; and an 
interesting little bronze statuette of 
Pan (134 inches high), holding grapes 
and a torch, which Dr. Ecklinger has 
explained in a pamphlet. There is also 
here a very big collection of lamps, 
about which an exhaustive treatise has 
been written (1919) by Dr. Léschke 
(Trier, 25 francs). What appealed to 
me most, perhaps, was the sight of the 
great wooden poles remaining from the 
original camp palisade of 20 A.D. 
Modern Geneva, clean, spacious, 
well-built, rising round its lovely lake- 
end, is certainly one of the jewel cities 
of the world; and on high ground is 
the fine new building, the Grand Musée 
des Beaux Arts, which houses a good 
archaeological collection. Devotees of 
bronzes will find the guide by W. 
Deonna (3 francs) good, and equally so 
the guide to the sculpture by Georges 
Nicole (xr franc). But there are no 
photographs of details on sale. Why 
will museum authorities waste their 
energies in publishing photo-cards of 
whole rooms? And here there are 
good sculptures crying aloud for illus- 
tration—a torso of Aphrodite, a head of 
Athené helmeted, and a bas-relief of 
cupids vintaging; and among the 
bronzes these at least—Dispater de 


Viége, Hermes in the style of Lysippus, 
goat from Sierre, and Ares found at 
Ostia. The Fol collection of classical 
antiquities comprises many small ob- 
jects, more especially small reliefs, casts 
of which ought to be available for 
museums and schools. I liked also the 
collection of gems, which form an 
admirable source for the illustration of 
the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, of the 
games of the circus and amphitheatre, 
and of Greek and Roman history and 
portraiture generally. Those who com- 
plain of the lack of good illustrations 
to Greek and Koman classics ought to 
know that here is an unworked quarry. 
Some enterprising publisher should set 
a photographer to work. 


II. GERMANY. 


In my recent incursion into Germany 
I found so much of interest connected 
with the history of the Romans and the 
Germans in one little corner that at 
present I must restrict myself to it. 

This is a square thus defined: draw 
a line north from Mainz cutting the 
limes Germanicus west of Zugmantel 
and continue it to the east of Limburg ; 
hence draw another east through 
Griiningen to the north-east of Inhei- 
den; then another south to Great 
Krotzenburg ; and from there complete 
the square with a line drawn west to 
include Mainz. 

Here is a district bristling with 
Romano-German interest. It is well 
represented by these museums: at 
Mainz, the important Roémisch-Ger- 
manisches Museum; at Frankfurt, the 
Historisches Museum; and at Saalburg, 
the museum in the reconstructed camp. 
Of each of these I shall now have 
something to say, in the hope that I 
may induce others to go and see for 
themselves, or, at least, to buy guides 
to read or pictures to help toward 
realisation. 

The Rémisch-Germanisches Museum 
at Mainz has a splendid collection 
illustrating the life of the Romans and 
the Germans. To the latter, two rooms 
are dedicated, one for the centuries 
5-I B.c., the other for the centuries 
1-4 A.D. Models and reconstructions of 
all kinds have been most skilfully made, 
which, along with the originals, are 











the best material available for realising 
the civilisation of this district for about 
ten centuries. Before the war the 
publications of this museum, its 
printed guides and books and photo- 
graphs, and its casts and models, came 
very near to perfection; unfortunately 
for some years to come, owing to the 
depletion of the staff, little that is 
visible or tangible can be brought 
away. Still, even so, Professor Schu- 
macher’s illustrated lists of casts and 
photographs, in two volumes, should be 
bought by all interested in these things. 

One thing I would mention, a painted 
plaster figure of a Roman legionary in 
full accoutrement, which would alone 
add dignity to any museum or school- 
room. Its cost before the war was 
550 marks. If it could be procured 
and imported now at 1,000 marks, 
especially at the present exchange rate, 
it would be a splendid bargain. If this 
expense is too great, a small copy 
(51 centimetres high) at 55 marks (pre- 
war), would be a good substitute.’ 

At Frankfurt the Historical Museum 
and Dom, and the charming medieval 
square called the Rémer, are practically 
on the site of Roman settlements on 
the right bank of the Main. From the 
Main a Roman road ran _ through 
Heddernheim, on the River Nidda, 
through Bad Homburg to Saalburg 
camp and the limes. In the Frankfurt 
museum is a collection of Roman 
objects, especially from the excavations 
at Heddernheim, a very interesting site 
indeed, which has been well published 
in several works. I mention one only: 
Nidda-Heddernheim, a Guide to the 
Prehistoric and Roman Camps, by Pro- 
fessor Dr. F. Giindel (Diesterweg, 
Frankfurt), 5 marks, illustrated. There 
have been brought to light remains of 
no less than seven different settlements 
of different ages. Beginning with neo- 
lithic cave dwellings, we advance 
through the bronze and Halstatt ages, 
the La Téne period, and the Augustan, 
Claudian, and Flavian epochs. The 
Nidda township, founded in the days of 
Hadrian, has yielded up its walls, 
temples, and Forum, and its arena is 
probably still buried in the soil to the 

1 This paragraph was written before the 
collapse in the mark.— Epp. C.2. 
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north-west. Its life came to a sudden 
end with the fall of the protecting /imes, 
probably toward the end of the third 
century A.D. 

But I must, in the remainder of my 
space, try to give some idea of the 
Saalburg and its surroundings, certainly 
one of the most impressive monuments 
of Roman times existing in the world. 
Behind the Pfahlgraben (earth rampart) 
were about eighty fortified camps of 
varying size, and 800 towers. The 
most important of these garrison posts 
in the Taunus are the Kapersburg, the 
Zugmantel, and the Saalburg. The 
last, about half an hour by train from 
Homburg, is now entirely restored with 
the utmost possible accuracy, on the 
lines of Caesar, Tacitus, Vitruvius, and 
Vegetius, and similar camps in other 
parts of the world. As late as 1870 it 
was but a ruin in the Taunus woodland. 
In 1871 Colonel A. von Cohausen and 
L. Jacobi set to work to excavate, 
repair, and reconstruct. The result 
gives a wonderful impression of reality. 
The stone walls (protected on the out- 
side with double mounds and _ two 
ditches), 2°50 metres high and crenel- 
lated, are strengthened on the inside 
by a great sloping mound of earth, with 
a narrow terrace on top which was 
manned by the Roman or auxiliary 
troops. Inside is an almost level 
rectangular space, where the soldiers’ 
quarters, the praetorium, horreum, and 
other buildings are accurately realised. 
In the horreum is housed the fine 
museum. Outside the camp are many 
ruins, and some reconstructions. To 
the south you may see the walls, a few 
feet above ground, of the Canabae—1.e. 
the houses of workmen and traders, 
sutlers and camp-followers, and drink- 
ing shops. Here is a villa occupied by 
the commander in peace times; there 
is the temple of Mithras, with its holy- 
water pond for purification purposes, 
and a well of good drinking water. 
The water supply was dependent on 
wells; over sixty of these have been 
cleared, and most of them reconstructed 
with stone tops and the original wooden 
linings. Coins found range from 268 
B.C. to 270 A.D., and have now reached 
some 3,000 in number. Note especi- 
ally the amount of window glass which 
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has been found, ranging in colour from 
light green to dark blue. The wooden 
casings of these window panes, which 
were 40 centimetres square, have been 
marvellously preserved. Over 200 
articles of leather have been found in 
the wells, where the mud seems to have 
acted as a preservative; among them one 
leather jacket, the sort of garment that 
was adorned with the metal phalerae or 
ornaments so often seen on military 
grave reliefs. All these and many more 
treasures may be seen well displayed in 
the museum. Pottery is well repre- 
sented by a great variety of terra sigil- 
lata, commonly called ‘Samian’ ware. 
A great many horseshoes were found in 
the riding ring inside the camp, so that 
it is proved that the Romans, in Ger- 
many at least, knew the use of them. 
The spurs, too, were cleverly made, the 
shank curving somewhat outward, so 
that an accidental striking of the horse 
was not possible, as the rider had to 
bring his heels well in before he could 
spur him. Happily the Saalburg is 
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well published. Buy at any rate the 
Fiihrer durch die Saalburg, by H. Jacobi, 
the Director of the Museum; it is well 
illustrated, and costs only 3 marks. It 
is rather surprising that it is not pub- 
lished in English; it certainly deserves 
an English translation. There are, of 
course, many more learned works for 
the archaeologist. There is another 
book I would strongly recommend, 
which should be in use in all classes 
where Latin is taught: it is Bilder aus 
dem Rémisch-Germanischen Kulturleben, 
by Carl Bliimlein (R. Oldenbourg, 
Miinchen-Berlin), 12.50 marks. It is 
profusely illustrated, and the best thing 
of the sort I have seen; but I had no 
knowledge of it till I bought it at the 
Saalburg. There are also six good 
coloured photo-cards of the camp as 
reconstructed, at 30 pfennigs each. I 
do not know whether these are used in 
schools, but there is no doubt they 
should be. Judging from my experi- 
ence, I should say that few teachers or 
scholars know them. 
S. E. WINBOLT. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE IN TRANSLATION.! 


PROFESSOR PosTGATE has donetimely 
service in collecting and examining the 
scattered literature on a vexed subject. 
Moreover, he has provided illustrative 
translations of his own, which should 
need no recommendation. 





1 Translation and Translations: Theory and 
Practice. By J. P. Postgate, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Pp. 206. London: G. Bell and Sons, 1922. 
6s. net.— The Poems of Virgil. Translated into 
English verse by James Rhoades. Third edition. 
The World Classics. Oxford University Press: 
Milford, 1921. 2s. net.—Little Poems from 
the Greek. By Walter Leaf. London: Grant 
Richards,, Ltd., 1922. 5s. net.—7vanslations 
into English Verse, mainly from the ‘ Greek 
Anthology.’ By Sir Robert Allison. London: 
Arthur L. Humphreys, 1921. 3s. 6d. net.— 
Four Plays of Aeschylus: The Suppliant 
Maidens, The Persians, The Seven against 
Thebes, Prometheus Bound. Rendered into 
English versebyG. M. Cookson. Oxford : Black- 
well, 1922. 6s. net.—Zhe Wrath of Achilleus. 
Translated from the //dad into Quantitative 
Hexameters. By George Ernle. London, 
Oxford University Press: Humphrey Milford, 
1922. Ios. net.— Thirty-two Passages from the 
‘liad’ in English Rhymed Verse, By C. D. 


Locock. London: Geo. Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1922. 


4s. 6d. net. 


In the half of his book that is de- 
voted to theory, he draws (perhaps too 
sharply) a distinction of motive and 
method between translations from a 
foreign into the native tongue and those 
of the opposite kind—z.e., ‘composi- 
tions’ or ‘versions.’ The former he 
calls ‘retrospective,’ and the latter 
“prospective’°—in the sense that the 
retrospective translator primarily re- 
gards his original, and the prospective 
his copy. His theory of retrospective 
translation may be outlined as follows: 
the translator should have ‘sym- 
pathy’ with his author if by ‘sym- 
pathy’ is meant ‘the appreciation 
which insight and study have pro- 
duced,’ not ‘something more emo- 
tional, such as admiration, love, or 
esteem.’ For translation is ‘scientific,’ 
a work ‘of the intellect,’ and ‘senti- 
ment has no place in its performance.’ 
He must, moreover, ‘exorcise the spirit 
of his age,’ otherwise he will falsify the 
very thing he should have preserved— 
‘the spirit and character of a foreign 
folk and bygone days.’ Nor must he 
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study the reader’s pleasure: his eye 
must be kept singly upon his author. 
As to method, he will be true ‘to the 
age, nationality, and individuality of 
the author’ only by observing ‘an 
etcher’s’ accuracy of detail. His 
English idiom must not be strained, 
but a foreign ‘tang’ should suggest 
the language of origin. In imparting 
it he will be guided by the practice of 
native authors—e.g., Milton’s Latinisms. 
Fidelity to the letter, with the minimum 
of concessions, is the best vehicle of the 
spirit. 

In developing this theory Professor 
Postgate is nothing if not consistent. 
The author’s claims are paramount: 
translators have more duties than 
rights. Thus Professor Leonard is 
commended for openly borrowing ‘a 
few very apposite turns of expression’ 
from Munro’s and Bailey’s translations 
of Lucretius. So much the better for 
Lucretius—and Professor Leonard 
must expect to be preyed upon in his 
turn. 

At the same time in making a con- 
sistent division between the Scientific 
and Sentimental schools of Transla- 
tion, he is not always just to his 
predecessors. For example, he quotes 
Wilamowitz (though with some hesita- 
tion), as saying: ‘ Every correct transla- 
tion is a travesty.’ But the context, 
which lies mangled on another page, 
shows that by ‘travesty’ is meant only 
a ‘change of dress.” And Sir T. H. 
Warren has also suffered in isolated 
quotations. 

How far he is just to the Sentimental 
translator or ‘ Transfuser’ is a difficult 
question. He thinks that Transfusion 
derives an advantage from the prejudice 
attaching to over-literal translation, 
which leads to excessive emphasis 
upon fidelity to the ‘spirit.’ The 
Transfuser turns his eye from the text 
towards the reader, poses as ‘a sun’ 
where he should be ‘a satellite,’ and 
captures applause with a ‘sham 
original.” But ‘where the subject 
matter told no tales,’ who could tell 





! If the confused meanings of this word could 
be sifted the controversy might prove more 
fruitful. J. Middleton Murry in Zhe Problem 
of Style (1922) has some useful suggestions in 
the same field of enquiry. 


from what language the Transfusion 
was made ?? 

An apologist of Transfusion would 
probably rejoin that Professor Postgate 
has neglected the importance of the 
reader as a factor in the problem. He 
might cut at the distinction between 
Retrospective and Prospective transla- 
tion, and ask why, if the scholar is 
pained by an English ‘tang’ in a 
‘composition,’ the reader should not 
be spared English posturing as Latin 
or Greek? He might also argue that 
the scholar, whom Professor Postgate 
elects sole judge, reads a ‘scientific’ 
translation through Latin or Greek 
eyes, whereas the reader, whose whole 
mode of experience is different, reads it 
only as bald or difficult English,? and 
assumes the same qualities in the 
original; so that faced with a choice 
between two false impressions, he is 
apt to prefer Poetry to Science. 

Professor Postgate probably means 
him to get something between the two; 
and if he has over-stated the case for 
Science, few will deny that the times 
were ripe for a reaction. 

Professor Postgate’s position is made 
clearer by his acclaiming Mr. Rhoades 
as ‘ perhaps the best of our translators 
of Virgil.’ Therefore, unless the 
‘scientific’ translator of Virgil is still 
to come, Mr. Rhoades is passably 
‘scientific.’ And yet he has managed 
to ‘ please the reader,’ for here is a third 
edition. He does not, however, pass 
one of Professor Postgate’s tests, that 
‘a translation should as a whole, and, 
generally speaking, in its parts, be com- 
mensurate with its original.’ Professor 
Postgate continues, ‘ to render 756 lines 
of Aen. r Mr. C. J. Billson takes the 
some number of English decasyllables, 





2 Professor Postgate prints no translations 
of his own from the Greek (apart from a single 
couplet). Had he done so, it would have been 
interesting to see if an audience innocent of 
the classics could distinguish them from those 
with Latin originals. 

3 Cp. J. A. K. Thomson, ‘Some Thoughts 
on Translation’ in 74e Greek Tradition : ‘The 
translators language, if it is to be English 
poetry at all, will be fuller, more coloured, more 
personal in the turn of its expression than the 
Greek.’ A review, ‘The Art of Translation,’ 
in Zimes Lit. Supp., February 16, 1922, applies 
similar principles to the translation of oratorical 
prose. 
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Mr. Rhoades 947, and Dryden 1065. 
If Mr. Rhoades’ measure be the just 
one (I am not saying that it is), then 
Dryden’s will be unfaithful to Virgil by 
excess, and Mr. Billson’s by defect. For 
all three to be faithful is obviously im- 
possible. It might be added that 
‘science’ would require of Mr. Rhoades 
more frequent pauses at the end of the 
line. Lines with a heavy final pause in 
Virgil average about I in 3, saving 
his verse from ‘ rhetorical confusion ’;* 
but Mr. Rhoades has adopted quasi- 
Prospective principles in modelling 
his style, not of Virgil, but on the 
blank verse of Milton and Cowper. 
Milton is capable of 38 lines at a stretch 
without such a pause, but his average 
interval (P.L. Bk. 1) is 8 Mr. 
Rhoades’ average interval in Book 1 is 
about 5, and on one page he has suc- 
cessive intervals of 17. Perhaps he will 
mend these breaches with science in 
a fourth edition, if an enlightened public 
insists on measuring poetry yard for 
yard. His present edition has profited 
by the insight of Warde-Fowler in 
Book 8, and is slightly revised elsewhere. 

The enlightenment of the public 
is certainly overdue. What is to be 
thought when Sir R. Allison writes, 
‘ Hard it is indeed to put into our more 
diffuse English the closely finished 
lines of the Greek epigrammatists,’ and 
Dr. Leaf, prefacing translations from 
the same work, finds that ‘ English, 
measured by syllables, the only applic- 
able test, is more concise than Greek ?’ 
Fortunately Professor Postgate and Dr. 
Leaf are agreed; and there seems no 
doubt that Ad amussim principles are 
justified; they are, in fact, vital to the 
choice of a metre, if the translator is to 
avoid both omission and padding. Sir 
R. Allison has often avoided diffusiness, 
thus confuting his preconceptions. But 
in translating 59 syllables of Mnasalchas 
(Mackail iii. 5) he takes 64 to Dr. Leaf’s 
40. Here his padding is certainly 
worse than Dr. Leaf’s omissions. And 
in M. vi. 26 (Leonidas of Tarentum) he 
sins grievously both ways, but still ex- 
ceeds Dr. Leaf by 7. 

There is, moreover, an Art of Pad- 





1 Cf. S. E. Winbolt, Latin Hexameter Verse, 
p- 58, § 23. 
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ding. Contrast the two renderings of 
Tymnes (M. xi. 19): 

Thou dost not lie 

Where Nile’s great waters flow (A), 
as against 

Far away from Nile and home (L). 


Dr. Leaf’s pad barely shows. Both in 
Science and Art he has a long advantage 
which may perhaps be epitomised by 
comparing his 

Go, stranger, tell the Spartans that we rest 

Hereunder, still obeying their behest, 
with 

Go tell the Spartans, stranger, here we lie 

Content at this their bidding thus to die. 
Sir Robert does not improve his posi- 
tion by adding, ‘ Ruskin says of this 
“the noblest group of words ever 
uttered by man.”’ Elsewhere, too, he 
has missed the point or mistranslated— 
e.g., Nos. LXX.and LXXIV. (M.i. 2,i.9), 
and ‘innocent rhymes’ such as ‘die’ 
and ‘ lie,’ which occurs three times on 
the first two pages, are too often his un- 
doing. Both translators have vindi- 
cated their choice ofa variety of metres, 
but Dr. Leaf has a wider range, and his 
rhymes do what is expected of them in 
saving the unpretentious Greek from 
baldness in English. At his best he has 
a lyrical quality that ‘science’ cannot 
wholly explain—notably in his transla- 
tions of Meleager. To pick out any of 
these for quotation would be to slight 
the rest. 

Mr. G. M. Cookson spares the reader 
a preface. He has also spared to say 
what texts he has followed; but it 
should be added at once that in 
emended passages his faithfulness 
usually reveals the guide and his poetry 
lends a specious support to the emenda- 
tion—e.g., Supp. 646, ed. Tucker: 

And, where ancient men convene, 
Let there not want within these walls 
Bearded benchers of grave mien 
Throned in old Cyclopian stalls. 

If a theory may be thrust upon him, 
he may be said to have followed a pre- 
cept of Wilamowitz*—‘ to translate 
into German means to translate into 
the language and style of our great 
poets.’ Shakespeare’s blank verse (with 








2*Was ist Uebersetzen ?’ Reden und Vortrage* 
p. 12. 
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an occasional rhymed ending to a 
speech) serves him in dialogue; but in 
the choric parts one may detect also 
Milton, Coleridge, Macaulay’s Lays, 
and, among other reminiscences, a touch 
of Clough and a sea-rhythm from Mase- 
field. He has thus not sought out, and 
followed to his ruin, a single English 
analogue to Aeschylus,' but has marked 
a variety of spiritual kinshipsand turned 
them to hisuse. Great poets command 
such kin. Verbal reminiscences, of the 
kind Professor Postgate calls ‘ purpurei 
panni, he seems to have avoided. 
Science would arraign him mainly for 
diffuseness—e.g., in Supp. 755-84 he 
takes 487 syllables to 279 of the Greek. 
An excess is not surprising; Aeschylus’ 
metaphors have to be expanded, not to 
mention compoundsand privative words ; 
and rhymed English cannot imitate his 
mortarless masonry of epithets (cf. l.c. 
771-3). But Morshead ‘holes out’ in 
313. It is fairly clear that Mr. Cookson 
has wasted strokes in the ‘rough’ 
because he likes the flowers. Science 
must establish ‘ bogey ’ for the hole. 

In his choice of choric metres Mr. 
Cookson is not consistent—e.g., dactylo- 
epitrites are variously rendered. If in 
this he has assumed no greater liberty 
than the translators of the Anthology, it 
is at least a pity that he has not effected 
a closer correspondence between strophe 
and antistrophe. But his poetry might 
charm even science to forgiveness; so, 
too, his careful use of archaisms, and a 
faculty of suggesting from time to time 
the avotnpa avreots of his author— 
e.g., Supp. 814f. morvaipwv povios 
atoxoTa xpatos, ‘hack heads off till 
blood spouts like rain.” 

Whether ‘ science’ would forgive him 
at Sept. 605f. is debateable ; he trans- 
lates : 

Or, in a state where cynic policy 

Goes the broad way of international crime, 

And men forget the gods, there shall be found 

One just man, who, though he hath done no 
wrong, 

Caught in the snare of his compatriot’s guilt, 

Falls, smitten with the chastisement of Heaven 

That visiteth them all ! 

Has he failed ‘to exorcise the spirit 
of his age’? If so, do the untranslate- 
ables zrodus and &évos excuse him? Or 





1 Cf. Professor Postgate of. ciz., p. 62. 


would he prefer to argue that the 
‘universal ’ element in all great poetry 
is as well worth emphasising as the 
differences of ancient and modern social 
structure and outlook? Would he, 
perhaps, agree with Sir T. H. Warren 
in saying ‘The Romanticist finds 
Romanticism in the Classics, the Im- 
pressionist Impressionism, the Realist 
Realism’? or with Professor Postgate’s 
comment, ‘ Here for “finds in” read 
“imports into” and all is plain’? 
However this may be, few translations 
will be read with greater pleasure—if 
one may risk so dangerous a com- 
mendation. The pleasure is important 
if Aeschylus is a better tonic for the 
age than Euripides. 

Of the two translators of Homer, 
Mr. Locock has chosen ‘ free heroics,’ 
and claims that ‘foot for foot the 
length in English corresponds almost 
exactly with that of the Greek’. He 
has managed both metre and diction 
very skilfully. At the end of his book, 
flushed with the intelligence of Queen 
Anne’s death, he prints ‘What Pope 
might have written’ followed by what 
Pope actually wrote; and also by a 
short passage after William Morris. 

Mr. Ernle has taken a more arduous 
way. He must be familiar with Calver- 
ley’s exposure of the so-called Classical 
metres in English, for he has (ap- 
parently) borrowed a metaphor.” But 
winged with Quantity, and with that 
Cap of Darkness upon his head which 
‘misplaces, muffles, or omits’ the 
natural stresses, he takes flight un- 
deterred. He feels it ‘useless to argue’ 
with those who deny the existence of 
Quantity in English. Would-be op- 
ponents must therefore content them- 
selves with the reflection that it must 
at any rate be something different in 
kind from Quantity in the ancient 
tongues, owing to the different char- 
acter of our syllabation ;° and if they 
are generous, and reflect also on the 





2 The ‘trellis.’ Cf On Metrical Translation, 
sub. fin. 

3 Croiset, Hist. Lit. Grec. 1., p. 22, com- 
pares me-pi-e-e-pe, cir-cum-fe-re-bat. Professor 
Postgate /.c., p. 86, points out that to a Roman 
the metrical effect of four closed syllables, as 
in the English dis-tn-her-it (for di-si-nhe-rit), 
would have been —- - -. 
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comparative rarity of ‘short’ syllables 
in English, which makes it so difficult 
to keep pace with Homer’s dactyls, 
they will even condone Mr. Ernle’s 
‘listen,’ ‘jiidgés,’ and ‘singing,’ and 
cease to wonder what an ancient critic 
would have made of them. After all, 
‘what would Julius Caesar say at the 
other end of a telephone ?’ 

Mr. Ernle’s motive, to naturalise the 
hexameter, is beyond praise; but his 
method is dubious. He attempts to 
correct the monotony of the purely 
accentual type by arranging that, as in 
blank verse, the natural stresses and 
the metrical beats shall not always 
coincide—at least in the first three feet. 
This road, however, leads to prose. 
Hence he decides that his line shall 
remain ‘in a sense accentual’; and at 
the same time Quantity shall be used 
in order to free the natural stresses 
from the metrical beats by ‘ strengthen- 
ing the scansion-rhythm’—ze., the 
rhythm into which a line is forced 
when the reader ‘ tests its correctness’ 
by ‘scanning.’ But does this really 
help? It is true that when Mr. Ernle 
writes : 

Nobody owns any arms that fit me that I am 
aware of, 


Though Ajax, the son of Telamon, might lend 
me a buckler ;? 


the quantities of ‘-ax’ and ‘of’ show 
the doubtful reader how the second line 
may be read (in ‘a forced and un- 
natural manner’) as a hexameter. The 
‘test of correctness’ can be applied; 
but the ear has still to pass judgment— 
and unfortunately it seems to decide 
that the natural stresses do not suffi- 
ciently coincide with the metrical beats 
to distinguish the line from prose. It 
is instructive to apply Mr. Ernle’s 
principles to an iambic verse. Thus in 
Tennyson’s— 
Arms on which the standing muscle sloped 


As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon it, 


Quantity should serve to turn the last 
line into the makings of a_ perfect 
Ernleian hexameter— 

Rinning /tdo véhém/éntly t5/ bréak pon /it. 
—Zev! quid tum? 





1 4.178 f.=J7. xviii. 189 f. 


Can this be the sense in which Aeschy- 
lus serves up ‘fragments from Homer’s 
banquet’? 

But Mr. Ernle should be judged by 
his practice rather than his theory. In 
this passage he is at his best: 


Were he to give fivefold or tenfold all that he 
boasts of 

Owning in his treasuries or dreams hereafter 
of owning ; 

Give me what Orchomenos contains, what 
children of Egypt 

Garner up in Thebae, where huge hoards 
cumber the houses— 

Thebes of a hundred gates, where ten score 
fighters in armour 

With chariots and horses abreast march out at 
a gateway ; ; 

Were he to lay me treasures like stars in 
number before me, 

Numberless as sand-grains or dust, they should 
not appease me.” 


He has certainly banished the clumsi- 
ness of the purely accentual hexameter. 
His lines read almost as quickly as 
Homer’s-—far more quickly than Long- 
fellow’s. And their movement can be 
very light—e.g., 

We'll run against the rushing West-wind, most 

nimble of all winds,’ 


oo 


And Achileus made trial of all his glorious 
armour, 

Feeling if it fitted him, giving his limbs freedom 
of action. 

It fitted as the feathers fit a bird—it lifted him 
upwards.* 


But warned by the false conclusions 
drawn by Arnold from Dr. Haw- 
trey’s fragment, no one will apply the 
principle ‘ex pede Herculem’ to these 
excerpts. It may be said, in fact, that 
one of the main objections to Mr. 
Ernle’s hexameter is his inability to 
sustain a high level. At times he flaps 
indeterminately between verse and 
prose, writing not Quantitative Hexa- 
meters, but what, for want of a name, 
may be called ‘struthocamelics ’—e.g., 
‘show yourself to the Trojans / that 
terrified to behold you the foe may 
waver an instant / thus affording a brief 
space for the Achaean / army to get 
breath again. Few breathing spaces in 


32. 379 f.—7/. 1x. 379° 1. *Stars° are an 
unjustifiable ‘embellishment.’ 

3 5. 346=J/. xix. 415. 

#5. 315 f.= 77. xix. 386. 
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action!’ His theory of Rhythm is 
partly to blame; and the requirements 
of Quantity seem to have affected the 
cast of the sentence. 

Discounting struthocamelics, it may 
be asked how far is his movement 
Homeric? Monosyllables are his chief 
impediment. He can use them with 
the effect English allows*—e.g., 


Loudly the wave roar’d 
Under her, as the galley’s black bows crash’d 
into the blue seas.* 


or ‘ Hoisted a large sheep’s chine and 
a fat goat’s carcase athwart it,’ but who 
would guess that the original lines run: 
augi dé xdiua 
orelpn moppipeov pmeyanr’ laxe vnds lovons 
and 
év 5’ dpa vGrov €0nx’ dios ai miovos aiyés.. .? 


And is ‘ Till the debt of bitter shame 
were paid back down to the last pang 
a great advance on ‘ Children’s children 
rode on his knee and heard his great 
watch tick?’ Not less un-Homeric 
than the monosyllables is his arrange- 
ment of Pauses. Lines with caesura 
at 33 feet, marked by a break in the 
sense, are about twice as numerous as 
they should be. More serious is ‘ bu- 

1 4. 187 f.=Z7. xviii. 198. 

2 Cp. on this subject Professor A. C. Clark’s 
Prose Rhythm in English. 

3 1,358 f. =. i. 479-82. 

2) Sol a7. ak, 407- 


colic diaeresis,’ similarly marked and 
preceded by a spondee—e.g., ‘Sent 
Agamemnon’s army a foul plague, and 
the Achaeans. ...’ This occurs in 
20 per cent. of his lines, and accentuates 
the monotony of their endings. It is 
difficult to say how near an approach 
Mr. Ernle has made to the best that 
English allows. The monosyllables, 
a lack of ‘shorts,’ of inflections, of 
compounds and other long words suit- 
table to the hexameter (and particularly 
to the end of it)—all these things are 
against him. His only asset is the 
English indifference to hiatus. How 
far Quantity has interfered with his 
fidelity as a translator is a different 
question, but it may be said that its 
effects are not as obvious as might be 
expected. It has affected his diction, 
which succeeds, however, in maintaining 
a fairly even level. 

One thing remains to say. By ar- 
ranging Mr. Ernle’s better lines, with 
slight alterations, as blank verse, anyone 
can feel the ‘difference of spirit ’® be- 
tween iambic and hexameter that set 
him on his flight. This alone is suff- 
cient to justify the hope that he will 
continue his experiments and _ find 
stronger wings. Avwxer rotavov dp. 
T. F. HIGHAM. 


5 Cp. on this subject H. M. Butler, Some 
Leisure Hours of a Long Life, p. vii: ‘Each 
metre has a personality of its own.’ 





TWO FRAGMENTS OF VIRGIL WITH THE GREEK TRANSLATION. 


Our knowledge of the extent to 
which Latin letters were studied in the 
non-Latin-speaking provinces of Rome 
is so meagre that any Latin fragment 
found in those provinces assumes a 
peculiar interest. Two such fragments 
have recently come to my knowledge: 
one in the Rainer collection of the 
Nationalbibliothek of Vienna, the other 
in the Ambrosiana of Milan.’ Both 
fragments come from Egypt, and both 
contain verses from the Aeneid, with the 
Greek translation opposite the Latin. 





1 Sincere thanks are due to Professor C. 
Wessely for permission to examine all the 
Latin fragments in the Rainer collection, and 
to Mgr. Gramatica, Prefect of the Am- 
brosiana, for permission to publish my find. 


The Ambrosian fragment is palim- 
psest, the Virgilian verses (Aen. 1. 588- 
594) lying buried under an Arabic text 
of hagiographic character. As_ the 
authorities of the Ambrosiana propose 
to publish an exhaustive study of the 
entire palimpsest (which seems of extra- 
ordinary interest), it will suffice here 
to state that the script of both the 
Latin and the Greek is in sloping 
uncials of perhaps the end of the fifth 
or of the beginning of the sixth century.” 


2 Facsimiles of similar writing may be seen 
in Papiri greci e latini (Pubblicazioni della 
Societa Italiana), Vol. I., No. 6 (=Protoevan- 
gelium Iacobi), and Vol. I., No. 55 (= Index of 
the Digests). 
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In the first line of the fragment one 
reads easily: RESTITIT AENEAS.... 
JUECTH: AINEIAC.... In the last 
line my hasty examination showed TUM 
SIC REGINAM.... TOTE OTT WC 
BACIA .. 

The Rainer fragment agrees with the 
Ambrosian in having the Latin text in 
the left column and the Greek in the 
right column. But it differs from it in 
that the verses of Virgil do not occupy 
a whole line, but are spread over several 
lines of uneven length, the Greek in 
each case corresponding exactly to the 
Latin. The fragment is manifestly a 
school vocabulary similar to the one 
from Oxyrhynchus? which is now pre- 
served in the University Library of 
Cambridge.” And, like this fragment, 
it is written on rather coarse parchment 
in crudely shaped uncial characters of 
the early sixth century, and contains 
parts of lines 673-4 of Book V. of the 
Aeneid. The flesh side of the parch- 
ment is practically illegible. On the 
hair side it is still possible to read : 


[ TAOY 

[ TIPOE 
INANEM MATAIAN 
QUALUDO HC[ 
INDUTUS [ 


1 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyr. Papyri, VIIL., 
No. 1099. 

* Add. MS. 5896. A vocabulary to Cicero’s 
Catt?. //., similarly arranged, is found in another 
papyrus from Egypt, published in Ry/ands 
Papyri, No. 61. Have we not an analogously 
constructed biblical vocabulary in the famous 
Graeco-Latin MS. in the Bodleian, known as 
the Laudian Acts (Bodleian MS. Laud. Gr. 35)? 
Facsimiles in Palaegr. Society, P1. 80. 


The translation of INANEM suggests that 
the vocabulary was not of the highest 
order. 

The soil of Egypt has produced very 
few literary fragments in Latin.» We 
have bits of Virgil, Cicero, Sallust, 
Livy, and a rather good-sized fragment 
of the Epitome of Livy; some other 
historical scraps still unidentified; a 
Latin paraphrase of a Greek fable, as 
well as nineteen lines of a Latin trans- 
lation of Babrius. In point of number 
texts of Virgil predominate.* If the 
excavations up to date have yielded a 
harvest that is at all typical,® then it 
would appear that Virgil held a high 
place in the Latin education of Egyp- 
tians, perhaps not unlike the place 
which he occupies in our own classical 
training. The Ambrosian and Rainer 
fragments are insignificant in them- 
selves. Their importance lies in the 
testimony they bear. 

E. A. Lowe. 





3 See the excellent article by W. Schubart in 
Kito XIII. (1913), 27 ff. To the details which 
he gives on p. 37 must now be added Oxyr. 
Pap. X1., No. 1379 (Livy); Amherst Pap. 
No. 26 (Babrius). 

4 See Oxyr. Pap. 1., No. 31; VIII., No. 1098 
and No. 1099; Zedtunis Papyri, I1., p. 334 (a 
line from the Georgics (IV. 1-2) repeated six 
times, doubtless as an exercise in writing ; 
Papiri grect e latini (Pub. Soc. Ital.), L, 
No. 21: these with the two fragments under 
discussion make a total of seven. 

5 A full list of Latin fragments found in Egypt 
is given by Arthur Stein in Untersuchungen 
sur Geschichte und Verwaltung Agyptens unter 
romtscher Herrschatt (Stuttgart, 1915), pp. 207- 
210, 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BEACON PASSAGE IN THE 
AGAMEMNON. 


IF we were to subject Aeschylus to a 
test in elementary geography, it would 
perhaps be unfair to cite the Prometheus ; 
but the geography of the Persae, in so 
far as it affects the Aegean area, might 
fairly be called in evidence. Now the 
description of the route followed by the 
Persian army in its retreat shows that 
Aeschylus was not above committing a 
serious blunder in regard to the sequence 
of points along the coast of Macedon, 


1 Persae, \l. 493-5. 


and there are other indications in the 
play that his knowledge of this region 
was somewhat vague.? It therefore 
surprises us to find him, in a passage 
of glowing poetry in the Agamemnon,’ 
carrying a system of fire-signals over the 
northern Aegean from the Dardanelles 
to central Greece by a route which 
conforms to two very prosaic conditions. 


2 If ll. 868-70 really refer to Thasos, Imbros, 
and Samothrace, the connexion of the last two 
with the =rpupdviov médXayos is not very obvious. 

3 Il. 281-311, 
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It lies throughout in territory controlled, 
at the time when Aeschylus wrote, by 
the Athenian navy, avoiding the temp- 
tation of a circuit by Ossa or Pelion or 
Olympus to which the soaring imagina- 
tion of the poet of the Prometheus might 
easily have succumbed. And it is ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose, being 
the very route which an Athenian 
naval commission would have chosen 
for a line of signalling stations con- 
necting the Dardanelles with Athens. 
In view of recent criticism of the beacon 
story, the last statement will appear 
irresponsible. It requires proof; and 
its proof will involve a theory of the 
nature of the corruption in lines 286- 
289 of the text. We are concerned 
with the beacon-route only as far as 
Euboea; to carry a message thence to 
the Piraeus one station on Parnes would 
serve. The message in the Agamemnon 
was destined for Argos, and went by a 
different way. 

The Agamemnon was produced in 
458 B.c., at a date when the naval 
empire of Athens had been in existence 
for twenty years. The naval history of 
these twenty years is practically a blank, 
but a considerable proportion of the 
few events recorded point to Athenian 
activity in the neighbourhood of the 
Hellespont. The motive of Athenian 
policy in those waters was clearly indi- 
cated by Demosthenes in 330 B.c. in 
well-known words: opav & (0 Pidur7os) 
é6tt citw twavtev avOpwoTav mrEioT@ 
Xpaped’ éerecdxtw, Bovdrdpevos THs 
ovroTopmias Kuptos yevéoOar, trapedOav 
emi Opakns Butavrious . . nEtov cupto- 
Aeuetvy TOV Tpos vas aréXenov—words 
which apply to the fifth century as well 
as to the fourth. For Herodotus, the 
capture of Sestus in 478 B.c. marked 
the end of the Persian War. The 
record of the naval expeditions of Cimon 
in 476 and 466 B.c. merely confirms the 
conclusion we should in any case draw, 
that the control of the Hellespont and 
the Bosporus was from the first a matter 
of supreme moment to Athens. Long 
before the Agamemnon was presented, 
the coast of Macedon and Thrace from 
Methone eastwards, and all the islands 
in the northern Aegean, were under 
Athenian control. 





1 De Corona, § 87. 


That the fifth-century Greeks habi- 
tually used fire-signals, and even under- 
stood the art of ‘jamming,’ is clear from 
Herodotus and Thucydides.2 The 
former tells us that Mardonius had 
planned to announce his _ second 

‘capture’ of Athens to Xerxes at Sardis 
by a series of beacons along the islands.’ 
The commentators on Herodotus have 
compared this passage with the ‘ beacon 
passage’ in the Agamemnon. Stein 
thought that Aeschylus may have got 
hisidea from thestory told of Mardonius; 
Macan suggests that Herodotus may 
have borrowed his idea from the 
Agamemnon. Thestory cannot be true, 
as Mardonius did not control the islands 
after Salamis. Its interest for us is 
that it shows Herodotus finding nothing 
odd in a project for transmitting news 
over the Aegean by fire-signals. 

The importance of rapid communi- 
cation between the Dardanelles and the 
arsenal at the Piraeus is obvious. Under 
favourable weather conditions, a 
message could be flashed to Athens in 
the sum of the times required to set 
half a dozen piles of brushwood ablaze. 
With a good wind, a ship could make 
the shore of the Peloponnese from 
Lampsacus in two days;* news could 
be sent by beacon, under favourable 
conditions, in two hours. It is incon- 
ceivable that the head of a naval empire 
would dispense with such a convenient 
means of communication with the most 
important strategical point in its grasp, 
over a route lying entirely within its 
control. But it does not appear to have 
occurred to anyone that the route 
described in the Agamemnon was the 
actual route used by the Athenian 
navy. 

The only recent commentator on the 
Agamemnon who has given serious con- 
sideration to the geography of the 
beacon passage is Verrall.© Verrall’s 
theory of the plot implies that the whole 
incident of the beacon was a fabrication 
of the conspirators; he attacks the 





2 Herod. VII. 182, IX. 3; Thuc. II. 94, 

III. 22, 80; of. Soph. Nauplius, frag.5. For 
‘ jamming,’ "Thuc. ITI. 22, § 8. 

> EX. 3. 

* Xenophon, He// II. 1, 30. The ship was a 
pirate, and therefore fast. Xenophon evidently 
regarded the time as a record. 

5 Ed. of Agamemnon, p. xx. 
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beacon story in lines 281-311 on two 
specific grounds. There was a storm 
in the Aegean that night; and the 
beacon route is physically impossible. 
With the storm we are not concerned ; 
this argument affects the dramatic 
propriety of the beacon story, not the 
practicability of the route. Verrall 
wrote with Herodotus IX. 3 open before 
him; his second argument is that 
beacons sent by the route described in 
the Agamemnon would be useless in 
practice. The first two stages, he 
points out, are nearly 60 miles each; 
the third is nearly 100 (he should have 
said 110) miles. There is only one 
effective answer to this argument, and 
that is to show that fire-signals could 
be used, and were used, successfully 
over such distances. In such a case, an 
ounce of experience is worth a pound of 
meteorological speculation, and we are 
fortunately able to show that a system 
of fire-signals, covering an air-line of 
290 miles in five stages, was in regular 
use in the Byzantine period. We are 
dealing here not with a form or a con- 
struction, but with a matter of practical 
experience, and a Byzantine parallel 
may be adduced without injury to any- 
one’s feelings. 

The evidence for this beacon-route 
will be found in Ramsay’s Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor, pp. 352, 187, 
20 (in this order). For some time 
before the reign of the Emperor 
Michael (A.D. 842-57) a line of 
signalling stations, by which news of 
a Saracen invasion was transmitted to 
the capital, stretched from the fortress 
Loulon, at the northern end of the 
Cilician Gates Pass, to the palace at 
Constantinople. The number of stages, 
given with remarkable unanimity by 
four different writers, was eight. That 
two separate authorities have been used 
by these writers is made probable by 
the variant Olympus for Mamas in one 
of them. Other variations in the four 
accounts are mere matters of spelling 
or textual corruption; there is no 
variation in the number or order of 
the stations. 

The stations are as follows: 

1. Loulon. 
2. Argaios hill (Aigeas hill.) 
3. Isamos hill (Samos). 
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. Aigilon (Aigialos). 

. Mamas (Mimas) or Olympus. 
. Kyrizos (Kirkos). 

- Mokil(l)os (Moukilos). 

. Hill of St. Auxentius. 

. Palace. 


© ON Anh 


The first, second, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth of these stations have been 
identified. Argaios is the Hassan Dagh 
(or the lower peak, crowned with a 
Byzantine fortress at its south-western 
edge), and the first stage is about 
forty-five miles long. The Hill of St. 
Auxentius lay ten miles from Chalcedon. 
Mokilos is said by Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus to be érdvw tay IvAer, 
and Pylae was a town on the coast of 
Bithynia to the south of the Gulf of 
Ismid. We accordingly place Mokilos 
where we should expect to find the next 
station to St. Auxentius, on the high 
ridge which runs parallel to the Gulf of 
Ismid, and probably near the Libum 
of the Jerusalem Itinerary. From St. 
Auxentius to Mokilos the distance is 
about forty miles. The stations 
between Mokilos and Argaios, a dis- 
tance as the crow flies of 290 miles, 
cannot at present be identified; we 
can only say that the stages over this 
stretch had an average length of just 
under sixty miles. 

What was possible for the Byzantine 
Greeks was obviously possible for the 
contemporaries of Aeschylus. We have 
shown that a system of fire-signals, 
with stages of sixty miles, was prac- 
ticable and actually in use. 

No one, however, will be prepared to 
dispute that Verrall was right in reject- 
ing the stage from Athos to Euboea. 
The superlative form Makistos must 
be the name of the highest peak in 
Euboea, and the distance from Mount 
Athos to Mount Dirphys in Euboea is 
approximately 110 miles, or nearly 
twice the average length of the stages 
in the Byzantine system. We feel that 
there is something wrong here, and 
when we refer to the text of the play 
we find that, by almost universal con- 
sent, there is a break in the construc- 
tion, and probably a lacuna, in the 
passage describing the progress of the 
signal from Mount Athos to Euboea. 

Now the Athenian seamen would find 
no difficulty in signalling from Sigeum 
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(that is probably all that ‘Ida’ means) 
to Lemnos and from Lemnos to Athos. 
But, being practical men, they would 
be unlikely to attempt to signal from 
Athos to Dirphys (even if the thing 
were practically possible) with a group 
of islands, under their sway, lying a 
little more than midway between. 
Attempts to restore lines 286-289 of 
the Agamemnon have used every sign- 
post that the MS. text affords, and 
failed. Is there a better chance of 
success if we use the hitherto neglected 
sign-post of the geographical situation, 
and invoke the assistance of the island 
of Icus or Polyaegus? 

By the brave spirits who have sought 
to defend the text as it stands, much 
has been made of te (rather than 6é) in 
line 286.1 This detail merely emphasises 
the breathless haste of the beacon; the 
first pause after line 284 comes with 
Maxiorov cxotrais. The scholium to 
line 287 peyiorn mevxn iaxyds trupds is 
evidence that the corruption was earlier 
than the scholiast; this note was 
written by a man who took 7evx«n to 
be in apposition to toxv’s, and who 
explained ioxyids DAapmados on the 
analogy of ts dvéuoro or “Ayapéuvovos 
Bia. H.L. Ahrens’ rovrov éote vwticat 
iyOis mopevtod AapTddos mpos Hdovnv 
was but a will-o’-the-wisp flung over 
the waters, to be followed by Professor 
Gilbert Murray? and the little fishes. 
No one who has seen the distant lamp 
of the Aegean fisherman, apparently 
stationary on the surface of the sea, 
can believe that Aeschylus would have 
used this image, even if he had con- 
ceived the actual beacon-fire as travel- 
ling.* This alluring conceit carries 





1 See Verrall ad /oc. 

2 In his translation of the Agamemnon. 

3 The image of one and the same fire, ‘con- 
ducted along the beacon chain’ from Ida to the 
roof of the Atreidae, may be good poetry and (if 
we follow Mr. Cornford, Thucydides Mythistort- 
cus, p. 149) even better ethics. But it is post- 
Aeschylean. The poet himself insists, in the 
plainest language, that what he is conducting 
from Ida to Argos is not fire, but /ight. See 
the text. ‘Allusive’ interpretation has been 
allowed wide scope of late; the least it can 
do in return is to play its entertaining game 
according to its own rules, or at the worst 
explain what the fire of retributive Justice has 
to do with the “ight (gaos of all things !), 
lineally descended from Idaean fire, and there- 


neither us nor the beacon a step 
forward. Lawson’s éredxro (for tevxn 
To)* is neat palaeographically, and the 
syntax of éredcTo .. . Tapayyeidaca 
is paralleled (as Professor Harrower 
points out to me) by pa) mote éxpuyov 
érevénrat in Plato Soph. 235 c., which 
Stallbaum translates non unquam gloria- 
bitur se effugisse. But the result is to 
make nonsense of ws tis Atos. No 
beacon, e¢ gwvyv AdBot, would say 
mapnyyetka oéXas ws TLS Atos. The 
phrase ws tis Atos is obviously the 
poet’s comparison, just as it was the 
image used by St. Chrysostom to 
describe the journey of Ignatius from 
Antioch to his martyrdom in Rome— 
Kadarep HALOS TLS €E dvaTOXHs avicxav 
Kal tpos thy Stow tpéxwv (Op. IL, 
p- 598, ed. Bened.). Koch’s éréovto 
and Sidgwick’s éma@Aro share with 
érevxto the merit of absorbing the 
suspicious article before ypucoderyyés ; 
but they, like Enger’s wéuzrec (for 7revxn), 
lie under the disadvantage that they 
imply a ‘modal’ or ‘explanatory’ use 
of mapayyeithaca. In a cursory survey 
of the use of the aorist participle 
(occurring in agreement with the 
subject or object of a verb) in the 
Agamemnon, I have counted a round 
hundred of instances of the normal 
temporal sequence; there are five or 
six fairly certain cases of modal or 
explanatory attachment.® To assume 
this unusual relation in the restoration 
of a corrupt passage is about as con- 
vincing as to bet one to twenty that 
you are right. Ina passage where the 
time-sequence is so important and so 
clearly marked, the odds against a 
modal relation between rrapayyeiAaca 
and its principal verb are even heavier. 
We are at least entitled to claim that 
there should be no coquetting with this 
relation until the ordinary temporal 





fore presumably distinct from it, which brought 
a message to Argos. 

As regards the suggestion iy6vs, I am aware 
that even Mr. W. R. Paton (Class. Kev. 
XXXV., p. 107) agreed with Ahrens and Pro- 
fessor Murray; but he destroyed his case and 
theirs by (most appositely) comparing the use 
of lamps by poachers on salmon rivers in 
Scotland. 

4 Class. Rev. XXXV., p. 287. 

5 On this use of the aorist participle, see 
above all Platt in Jour. PAzl. LXIX., p. 128 ff. 
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relation has been rejected as unsuit- 
able. A satisfactory restoration of this 
passage should make the bonfire do or 
suffer something after it has passed on 
the message to Makistos. Wecklein’s 
appendix shows that others before 
Mr. Lawson had felt the difficulty of 
the aorist mapayyeiAaca, and emended 
it. But if we do not accept line 289 
as written by Aeschylus, we may as 
well scrap the Agamemnon. 

The geographical facts show that a 
station has dropped out between lines 
285 and 289. Grammar indicates that 
a line stood between lines 287 and 288. 
A satisfactory restoration must (a) re- 
introduce the lost station, (6) leave the 
surviving text as it stands,! (c) provide 
isxvs with a verb which carries the 
signal to the lost station, (d) furnish 
mapayyetAaca with a principal verb to 
which it stands in the ordinary 
temporal relation, (e) justify the article 
before ypucogeyyés. 

The actual island or peak most 
suitable for a station can only be 
determined by a visit to the spot, and 
even then we should find uncertainty 


1 With or without the change to oxomais in 
1, 289, which I prefer, and with reserves regard- 
ing ndovnv. 
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in regard to the ancient names. To 
construct a line exempli gratia any 
doggerel will serve. I select Icus as 
the station,? and borrow a pair of 
verbs from Aeschylus (one of unknown 
provenance).? It is, however, possible 
that the corruption extends to 7dovnv 
in line 287, and that this word con- 
ceals the name of the station between 
Athos and Euboea.* It is possible, 
also, that a passage of more than one 
line, including the Hesychian mrpoca:Opi- 
fovoa Toumtpmov proya, has disappeared 
at this point. 


bmepreAns TE, TovTov Wore vwricat, 
loxvs mopevTod Naumddos mpds ndovhy 
C"Ixw mpoogter, &vOev oipavifero > 
mwevKn, TO xpvoopeyyés, ws Tis HALOS, 
oédas mapayyeihaca Makiorov cxorais. 


‘, . . sped joyously (?) to Icus, whence the 


pine-glare soared to heaven, but not until it had 
passed on its beam of radiant gold to Makistos’ 


watch.’ 
W. M. CALDER. 


2 That Icus was scanned as a trochee is 
shown by the fragment of Callimachus in Ox. 
Pap. X1., No. 1362, ll. 8 and 24; but see note 
ad loc. 

3 Frag. 391 (Dindorf), from Photius. 

4 Or is mpés ndovny a gloss on, or an attempt 
to restore metre to mpds xapav, the residue by 
haplography of IIPOSESXAPAN (“Ikcov) ? 


MR. LOBEL AND LYRA GRAECA: A REJOINDER.! 


THE first detailed attempt to criticise 
my work in restoring? fragmentary 
Greek texts seems to me so misleading 
that I publish a reply to it. My view 
has always been that more can be got 
out of these fragments than is generally 
believed if only people with plenty of 
time will go carefully and patiently to 
work; and it does not greatly matter 
who does this restoration as long as it 
is done. But it is necessary to have a 
certain equipment, temperamental as 
other; and, unfortunately, the imagina- 
tive temperament which a man needs 
to enable him to look beyond what was 
said to what might have been said, is 
just the temperament which is apt to 
mislead the judgment. All one can do 
is to check one’s results as far as may 


1 See C.F. 1922, p. 120. 
2 This word is convenient, but of course 
Inaccurate. 


be,® publish them as tentative, and hope 
that someone else will improve upon 
them. Readers of this Review know 
that I have indicated this attitude to 
them; and now both generally in my 
preface, and in particular cases by foot- 
notes or otherwise in my text, I have 
warned the reader that many such read- 
ings are uncertain, and that all based 
only upon photographs need corrobora- 
tion. So it is a pity that, of the two 
pieces which Mr. Lobel chooses for 
special comment, the first (Sa. 84) is 
one of those marked ‘¢.g.’ as being par- 
ticularly hazardous; and it is also a 
pity that, not content with suggesting 
incorrectly that my photograph was 
taken before the reagent was applied, 








3 Most, if not all, of my ‘tracings’ have been 
done at least twice, in many cases at an interval 
of years. 
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he has suppressed my supplements on 
the left of the fragment, thus prevent- 
ing any consideration of my work as a 
whole. Whether ‘ exempli gratia resto- 
rations’ should be printed is a matter 
of opinion, and I do not suppose that 
Mr. Lobel intends to quarrel with me 
for agreeing with Jebb,! Wilamowitz,” 
and the editors of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri® that they should. What he 
does object to is, apparently, my use of 
photographs and my presumption in 
trying to improve on the work of 
‘expert decipherers.’ I know, none 
better, the danger of relying on fac- 
similes, but I also know, in common, I 
imagine, with every palaeographer, that 
at any rate in vellum MSS.‘ the camera 
can often see more than the eye; and 
it is only circumstances arising out of 
the war which have in certain cases 
prevented my using, as I should like to 
do, photographs and originals side by 
side. With regard to expert deci- 
pherers of doubtful ‘traces,’ my ex- 
perience is that, like emendators of 
medieval texts who think first of the 
ductus litterarum,® they sometimes con- 
centrate too exclusively on the traces, 
instead of thinking first what the author 
is, so to speak, wanting to tell us, and 
then trying one way of expressing it 
after another till they hit on a way, or 
the way, which will account for what is 
there. This mistaken procedure, which 
often results in a reading which no 
scholar with any literary feeling can 
possibly accept, has apparently been 
used in certain passages of Alcman’s 
Partheneion. Sometimes, again, one 
simply has the luck to hit on the clue 
where the experts had not. My friend 
Professor Hunt will forgive me for 
taking as my instance the palimpsest 
sillybos attached to Oxy. Pap. 1091, part 
of Bacch. 16. Here, before consulting 
the Oxyrhynchus volume, I read (and 


1 See his Bacchylides, passim. 

2 E.g. Sappho und Simonides, p. 49. 

2 Eg. 1231. 

* It is possible, I think, that Hiteh Papyrus 
17 might be more easily read in a photograph 
taken with a ‘panchromatic’ plate. 

5 Cf Professor Housman, Proc. Class. Assoc., 
1921, p. 77: ‘There is one foolish sort of con- 
jecture. . . . The practice is, if you have 
persuaded yourself that a text is corrupt, to alter 
a letter or two and see what happens.’ 


Mr. H. I. Bell confirms it) beneath the 
words Baxyvrsdou | deAvpayB8or, where 
the editors see ‘ portions of three lines 
apparently hexameters,’ ’Avrnvopidaz #| 
% (2) “EXévns atrairn- | ots, which is the 
title of the first Dithyramb, doubtless 
written here by mistake for the title 
of the book. The application of the 
parable is obvious. 

In Sa. 46 new evidence has been 
found by Mr. Lobel himself. But the 
event after which he is so wise is not 
so important to my restorations as 
might be supposed. Here, as it has 
done in Sappho’s Nereid-Ode, his skill® 
will enable me, I hope, to improve my 
restoration ; but it does not invalidate 
my restorations em masse. For the 
‘tracing test,’ as I have often pointed 
out, necessarily cannot apply to a gap 
which is without limit on the right. In 
the only place where Mr. Lobel disputes 
my filling of a gap that is limited at 
both ends (1. 18 of my fr. 36), he 
omits to mention that either a wide N, 
like that in the same part of 1. 10, or, 
on the analogy of the high point in 
]. 18, an elision-mark after an average- 
sized N, would account for the extra 
space, and derides me for conjecturing 
the existence, as an ordinary noun, of a 
word quoted as a proper name—this in 
a locus conclamatus where the only justi- 
fication of such disparagement would 
be the suggestion of an alternative 
accounting for all the facts. Ovd’ & 
TpiBarrois tadta x’ éoriv evvopa.’ 
And in any case, though it may be 
wrong, it is hardly ridiculous to suppose 
Kvvva to have once been the Lesbian 
feminine of cvwv. 

Which brings me to the Aeolic 
dialect and metre. Here Mr. Lobel’s 
remarks on morphology, in spite of 
their tone—eiw@Pacr yap oi trois Bap- 
Bapos Siareyouevor Aotdopeiv 7) Kata- 
pac@a.*—must be intended as a chal- 
lenge, and if I had not exhausted the 
space allowed me I should take them in 
detail. I must content myself with 
referring to Hoffmann’s Griechische 





6 yaBaoarped. 

7 Alexis, 2. 385K; his own suggestion ac- 
counts for three words out of two and a half 
lines at the cost of an unlikely elision. 

8 Schol. on the Triballian episode Ar. Av. 
1629. 
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Dialekte’ and saying that of Mr. Lobel’s 
seventeen non-Aeolic forms and usages 
two (Tv, els) have MS and Grammarian? 
authority, and five (porti, xed érroincas, 
Té, éywv, gados) have MS. or Gram- 
marian authority; three (av, 7ryeu, 
taipntov) may be explained as Atticisa- 
tions, and four (moinoa, ydav, dpyor, 
G\Aépav) on the analogy of other 
Lesbian words; one («aAa, or, as we 
should more probably write it, «a\Xa) 
may be paralleled from the Aeolic 
element in Alcman, one (avev dpétas) 
from the Aeolic element in Homer; 
and the remaining one (@veev) finds 
Lesbian parallels by the addition of an 
elision-mark.4 With regard to vocabu- 
lary it should be enough to say pace 
Plat. Prot. 341c that Sappho and 
Alcaeus spoke Greek as well as Lesbian, 
but I would add that of the first thirty- 
two words of Pindar’s first Paean, pub- 





1 Some of Hoffman’s conclusions have been 
proved wrong by later discoveries, but as a col- 
lection of the evidence available in 1893 his 
book has never been superseded. 

* Note that Johannes Grammaticus’ zepi 
Aiodidos ends with the words xéypynra: d€ airy 
"AAxaios kal Samo. 

3 Such as occur in the same MSS. 

* Though this is hardly necessary in view of 
Thessalian and Homeric parallels; cf éoxépa- 
pev, Alc. 156. 1, which escaped Mr. Lobel. 


lished in 1908, two are not found in 
Liddell and Scott, one occurs elsewhere 
only in Hesychius, another only in 
Aristides, and a fifth nowhere else in 
Pindar; and at that time we possessed 
of Pindar forty-five complete Epinician 
Odes and over 200 fragments. Of the 
metre of Sa. 82 I must here content 
myself with saying that my suggestions 
will not appear ridiculous to anyone 
who will take the trouble to study the 
new evidence—e.g. Alc. 70. A _ last 
word on the ‘tracing-test’; for Mr. 
Lobel is evidently unaware of the gross 
carelessness that has been shown in the 
past by restorers of mutilated frag- 
ments. I take as my instance Bacchy- 
lides in the text of Jebb. Out of 160 
passages—roughly—where the test can 
be applied, in over forty the suggestion 
of Jebb or his authority is demonstrably 
wrong.” Readers of Lyra Graeca will 
at least know that the letters suggested 
for filling a gap could have been there.® 


J. M. Epmonps. 





5 The list, one of the results of six weeks’ 
study of the Bacchylides Papyri, is before me as 
I write—e.g. [cévov ro, 3. 5 (so also Siiss in the 
Teubner text) should certainly be [tev ]ro. 

A more detailed reply will be printed in the 
Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc. 





WHEN WAS THEMISTOCLES OSTRACISED? 


Not before 474 and not later than 470. This 
is the limit of agreement among modern 
scholars. But the question appears capable of 
a more definite answer. 

First of all we must renounce the use of cer- 
tain pieces of evidence which merely leave us 
where we were before. 

(1) Cicero, De Amicitia, § 42: ‘(Themisto- 
cles)... fecit idem quod XX. annis antea apud 
nos fecerat Coriolanus.’ Since Coriolanus was 
banished and fled from Rome in 491, it has been 
inferred from this passage that the banishment 
and flight of Themistocles took place in 471, and 
that his ostracism therefore was previous to that 
year. 

This reasoning would hold good if we had the 
assurance that Cicero was using exact figures. 
But in the present context he had no need to be 
accurate to the very year. We therefore have 
no right to assume that he was not dealing in 
round numbers, and we must not press his evi- 
dence to the point of extracting a precise date 
from it. 

(2) Cornelius Nepos, Vita Aristidis, ch. 3: 
‘decessit (Aristides) fere post annum quartum 


NO, CCLXXXVII. VOL. XXXVI, 


quam Themistocles Athenis erat expulsus.’ 
(3) Plutarch, Aristeides, ch. 3: ‘dev, ws oie, 
tav eis ’Audidpaov im’ AlcxvAov memonpévov 
iapBeiwv év ro Ocdrp@ Ae yopévav 

ov yap Soxeiv Sixaios, GAN’ civat ede, K.7.r., 
mavres améBdewar eis ’Aporeidnv.” 

The latter passage implies that Aristeides 
was still alive in 467, when the Seven against 
Thebes, from which the iambics in question were 
taken, was produced. By combining it with the 
extract from Nepos some modern historians 
have inferred that Themistocles was ostracised 
in 471, others that he was impeached and fled 
in that year, and therefore suffered ostracism at 
some previous date.? But this procedure begs 
a whole string of questions : 

(i.) Does ‘expulsus’ refer to Themistocles’ 
ostracism, or to his flight? 

(ii.); Does ‘ post annum quartum’ imply an 
interval of four years or of three? 





1 Carcopino, Histoire del Ostracisme athénien, 
p. 196 ff. ts 
2 Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, vol. iii., 
p 412, B: 2 
L 
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(iii.) Can Plutarch’s anecdote be regarded as 
historical, or is it not rather one of the 
numerous tiresome stories that were 
invented to illustrate the Just-ness of 
Aristeides? And in the latter case can 
we infer that at any rate Aristeides 
must have been alive in 467, or must 
we not rather surrender even this piece 
of evidence? 

(iv.) Assuming that Aristeides was alive in 
467, are we entitled to infer that this 
was the year of his death? 

Any conclusion drawn from the com- 
bination of Nepos and Plutarch can 
only be a house-that-Jack-built of hypo- 
theses. 

But after discarding all the ambiguous pas- 
sages we still have two pieces of evidence which 
should suffice to settle the date of the ostracism : 

1. The Persae of Aeschylus. It is generally 
admitted that this play was written ad maiorem 
Themistoclis gloriam: only on this assumption 
can the selection of a theme from recent history, 
instead of the usual mythological subjects, and 
the emphasis which the poet laid on Themis- 
tocles’ message to Xerxes as the decisive stroke 
of the Persian Wars, be explained. On what 
occasion did Aeschylus pay this very pointed 
compliment to Themistocles? Not until after 
his ostracism, say some scholars.1 Yet surely 
the most suitable moment for Aeschylus’ ex- 
cursion into political propaganda was when 
Themistocles stood within danger of ostracism 
but had not as yet succumbed to that danger : 
to be of any use, a /audatio should be uttered 
while the trial is in process, not after sentence 
has been passed. Now the Persae was produced 
in March 472. It follows that the ear/zest occa- 
sion on which Themistocles can have been 
ostracised was March-April 472—2.e., the eighth 
prytany of the archon-year 473-2. 

2. Diodorus XI. 54. In this chapter Diodorus 
narrates under the archon-year 471-0 the whole 
story of Themistocles’ decline and fall. All 
modern historians are agreed that the events of 
several years have here been telescoped into a 
twelvemonth, but they are at issue on the ques- 
tion whether the event to be pegged down on 





1 Busolt, oc. szt.; and Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, Aristoteles und Athen, 1. 143. 
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471-0 is the ostracism of Themistocles? or his 
impeachment.® 

The crux of the problem is whether the im- 
peachment or the ostracism would be the more 
likely to be recorded in a document bearing the 
date 471-0. Now this problem is capable of a 
definite solution. Not only do we have actual 
knowledge of the dates of a large number of os- 
tracisms,* but we can infer from the very nature 
and purpose of ostracism that every record of 
such a transaction must have been dated. A 
sentence of ostracism always carried with it an 
instruction to the Athenian magistrates not to 
allow the ostracised person to set foot ‘évros 
Tepaorov kai SxvAAaiov’ within the space of ten 
years. But such an instruction would be per- 
fectly useless unless the “erminus a quo from 
which the sentence ran was explicitly stated. A 
document setting forth a decree of ostracism 
therefore simply could not help being a dated 
document. 

Conversely a sentence of death or perpetual 
exile did not require any notification beyond the 
bare fact of the sentence having been passed ; 
and although it is probable that an official 
record of Themistocles’ impeachment was pre- 
served in a Wduopa instituting proceedings 
against him,® and on the oryAy mpodorayv, on 
which his name no doubt was engraved, there 
is no reason for supposing that either of these 
documents bore a date.® 

Everything points to the conclusion that 
Diodorus’ ultimate source (presumably an’Ar@s) 
had easier means of finding the exact date of the 
ostracism than of the impeachment. We may 
therefore assume with some confidence that 
Diodorus’ base-line 471-0 was derived from the 
former, not from thelatter event. As the statu- 
tory time for inflicting ostracisms was the eighth 
prytany, the date of Themistocles’ ostracism 
works out at March-April 470.  M. Cary. 








2 So Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, U1. 
519, and Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 
(second edition) II. 2., p. 180-9. 

3 Busolt and Carcopino, off. citt. 

4 See the list in Aristotle, ’A@nvaiwv ToN:reia, 
ch. 22. 5 Busolt, loc. cit. 

6 The earliest Attic decrees in Hicks and 
Hill’s collection to bear an archon-date are the 
treaties with Rhegium and Leontini, contracted 
in 433-2 (Nos. 51 and 52). 





AESCHYLUS, SUPPLICES, 1012-3. 


May another be added to the innumerable 
suggestions which have been made to make 
sense of two lines in Aeschylus Supfilices ? 
They are printed in Wecklein as follows: 


kaprwpara ordgfovra Kknpvooe Kimpis 
kadwpa kwrovcay Owopévew épa. 


The idea seems to be that Cypris is crying 
‘Cherry ripe’ and exposing ripe fruit to the 
public view. If so, the first line may perhaps 
be allowed to stand as it is despite possible 
objections, including Headlam’s. The second 
line is the chief difficulty. If we take Headlam’s 
conjecture (made in the footnote to his prose 
translation) for the latter half of the line— 


dvewyuév’ iuépy—we appear to be left next with a 
participle agreeing with Kup. What is the 
verb? May not «kwdvove’ conceal éxwxevovs’? 
For éxwxevew see Sophocles, Fr. 327, and 
consult Pearson’s commentary; it means to 
bear up, hold up, and seems to supply the sense 
which is here wanted. Finally, there remains 
kadwp’ to be disposed of; it has long been 
suggested that éAwpa should be substituted ; or, 
perhaps, xdAwpos, though not found elsewhere, 
might be allowed to pass as a possible adjective ; 
cf. Tdvwpos in this same play. Translate: 


‘Ripe dropping fruits the Cyprian proclaims 
Holding their beauty [or the booty] open to 
desire.’ 
C. W. BRODRIBB. 
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TWO NOTES ON THE AGAMEMNON. 
1. Il. 494-5: 


paprupel dé wor Kdous 
mnnob Edvoupos divla xbvis rade . . . 


When a Greek runs, he sweats, and is quite 
frank about it. Walter Headlam has shown 
that the dust [on the herald’s body] is a stock 
indication of speed, and quotes Lucian I. 623: 
ovx opdis 5¢ rov ‘Eputv avrov lip peduevov Kal 
Tw Wode Kexovimévoy Kal mvevoTiovra; peordv your 
doOuaros a’rw 7é ordua. lh Taira, & ‘Epuh, 7 
orovdy ; the same passage gives a hint of the 
meaning of ryhod Edvoupos. The dust is thirsty, 
and absorbs the sweat, forming borders of mud. 
Translate, ‘Yon dust, fraternally fringed with 
mud, is my witness to this. .. .’ The picture, 
as USual with Aeschylus, is taken from life. 

2. 1. 1655. A suggestion communicated to 
me by the late F. W. Haskins, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, deserves record. After all 
the bloodletting in the play, the MS. unéev 
hpardueba, cure it as you will, is startling, 
even on the lips of Clytaemnestra. Haskins 
proposed MHA€ NAAAATWME A, understanding 
that juardueOa was an attempt at correction 
after the two lambdas had coalesced into M. 

W. M. CALDER. 


ARISTOPHANES, ECCLES. 51-2. 


kal tiv PirodwphHrov Te kal Xatpyrddov 
6p& mpoc.ovoas Kai érépas woddds wavy, KTH. 


‘PosT alterum «ai articulus rnv neglegentius 
est omissus,’—van Leeuwen. But the omission 
of the article in such cases is a common negli- 
gence. What is peculiar here is the position of 
re. If the passages adduced by Blaydes ad Joc. 
(to illustrate the omission of rv) are examined, 
it will be seen that they are of two kinds: (1) 
e.g. Lucian, D.D. 20. 12 thy Ppvyiay re kai Avdiav, 
Nigr. 31 To €v rais tpay@dias Te Kai kop@dias 
Aeyopevov, Plat. Lys. 206E ev rois maioi re Kal 
veavioxos ; and (2) Plat. Afol. 19B (nrav ra re 
imd ys kat ovpavua, Aeschin. ¢. Cfes. 91 tyAtkav- 
rat Suvdpers . . . 9) TE Pidimwmov Kal OnBaiwv. In 
the first class the two things are combined to 
form one concept (‘the country comprising 
Phrygia and Lydia,’ ‘the theatre,’ etc.), in the 
second they are kept distinct. It is the position 
of re which makes the difference. Aeschines 
could not have said 7 ®. re cai ©. ; and so Plat. 
Lys. 206D dvapeperypévor ev tait@ eciow of re 
veavioxot katoi maides, though doubtless the 
repetition of the article here helps the distinc- 
tion. Similarly Sophocles could say, £7. 991, 
kal T@ A€yorte kai kAvovTt cUppayos, but not Te A. 
te kai kA. In Thuc. VII. 56. 4 rod &tumavros 
dxAou Tod év rade TO TOAEL@ pds THY ’AOnvaiav 
te modw Kat Aaxedaipoviwy (EvvehOovros), the 
position of wodw justifies the singular, while 
the position of re shows that Athens and Sparta 
are to be regarded as forming one concept—the 
protagonists of the Peloponnesian war. 

In this passage of the Ecclestazusae, if the 
two women are seen separately, one expects rnv 
te &, xai X. or kal rv ®. cai X.; if together— 


say approaching arm in arm—ro ®. re kai X. 
Hence Meineke’s conjecture ye (adopted by van 
Leeuwen). But it would perhaps be a neater 
conjecture to read mpocwicay in |. 52, and to 
suppose only one woman is seen. A joke has 
been made at the expense of the last two 
women who have entered the scene, and another 
will not be out of place. We may imagine a 
well-known rumour of a ménage @ trois or a 
single act of adultery condoned. 
A. W. GOMME. 


EURIPIDES’ HELENA. 


122. abrés yap Saco elddunv Kal voids dpa. 
? daca elddunv, & viv o” dpa. dpa would 
assist the corruption of viv o’ to vois, with 
consequent substitution of xal for 4. 


284. Tw Tod Atds 5é Neyouévw Atooxdpw. . . 
? doom xépw: the name would naturally 
arise in the copyist’s mind. Cf. 1643, 1664. 


296-7. GAN’ Srav mbes mixpds | Evvy yuvarxl, kai 7d 
om’ éoriv mixpov. 
? cal ro ody elvac mxpbyv: ‘ Living with a 
man one hates makes security itself hateful.’ 
CQN misread as CQM would lead to éerlv 
for elva.. 


302. oyuxpdv 8’ 6 Katpds Apr’ draddAdéat Blov. 

? dxpds & Ox. Gp’ dw. B.: ‘ Ripe of a truth 
is the opportunity to be rid of life: such is 
the depth of woes whereinto we are fallen.’ 
For dpa cf. Phoen, 1675, Andromache 1114, 
Soph. Ai. 738. 

325-6. TadnO7 ppdca 
€xovo’ év olkors Tota de, TL BAéwets rpdow ; 


2? 'xovo’ ...: ‘She that can tell thee 
the truth,’ etc. 


364-5. mond dé Sdxpvov, axed 7’ dxeat, 
Sdxpva ddxpvoww é\aBe rdadea. 

? kpvea kpteot, BAdBea, wddea: Saxpvea (from 
364) being the intermediate stage of cor- 
ruption, 

389. év Beots Auretv Biov. 

év Oeots looks like a corruption due some- 
how to és @eods in 388. ? gOeos X. B.: cf. 
tply yervijga, 390. 

607. Aurofica ceuvdv dvrpov of of’ écwfouer. 

But the cave was not sacred, for all we 
are told. ? ceuvds, an error of assimilated 
terminations. 

818. épet dé ris wu’ ob yvdoer’ 8s (or ywuoera bs) elu’ 
éy, MSS 

? épet Sé rls; mov yvdoera 8’ (or perhaps 
bw’) Os, K.7.X. rov='how': Iph. Aul. 406, 
Orest, 802. Deferred dé has caused trouble 
in 688, 1125, and 1150 in this play. 

936. Kel uev Savy 85’ <v rupd Kareopdyn .. . 
? katepdéyn : PAET'H misread as ATH. 
961. AdEw rdd’ dui uvfua cot warpds 750. 
? Read roddv for ré0y: cf. Ovest. 1271 
and Alcest. 29. 


1051. el dé xepdavd Aé-yev 
Frowuds els uh Oavaw Adyy Oavety. 

? xepdavet éyeww: ‘If the report shall 
reap any profit.’ For substantival infini- 
tive without article, cf. Alcest. 782, Aesch. 
Ag. 584, Goodwin M.T. 745: corruption 
through misunderstood construction and 
assimilation to eiué in next line. 
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1353. Gv ob Béms <o'> odd’ bala 
Téripwoast év Oarduors. 

It seems best to understand the passage 
of Coré eating the forbidden pomegranate. 
Accepting, then, Professor Pearson's yas 
év Oadduos, I would read émrnipov yas etc. 
For variation in scansion, cp. 1310 with 
1328, 1343 with 1359, and 1345 with 1361. 

1452. @ | raxeia xwwa, poblowe turyrnpt | elpecta 
ge... 

? podiwy dunrhp, ‘cleaver of the waves’ ; 
for the concord cf. Aesch. Ag. 111 ovv xept 
mpaxrop, or read dujrep’. It has been 
suggested to me that podiows might stand 
as a locative perhaps. 

R. S. SHACKLE. 


EURIPIDES’ HELENA 936. 


THE verse as it stands does not make sense. 
Hermann changed év mrupa to év mépa, Lindau 
to €v mépo, Wecklein to év rpdm@ (with paxns 
for Gayev). But this part of the text is sound; 
only the last word is corrupt: xareopdyn. This 
has been altered to xareordAn (Reiske), xare- 
orpapn (Lobeck), xareoxapn (Fritsche), xare- 
@Oapn (Schenkl), éxav6n doy: (Herwerden), 
catacgayeis (Schmidt), xarépOiro (Rauchen- 
stein). None of these is satisfactory. 

It seems to me that xareodbayn was engen- 
dered by the preceding @avwy, and that the 
supplanted verb was xareora6n. Cp. Galen 12. 
251E, xardoracis 7 xabidpvars, Aris evdeixvuTae Td 
kara x@pav idpicai m. The meaning of xahi- 
ordva is statuere, collocare, and it is used with 
ev as well as with eis: Xen. Cyr. 4. 5. 28, év 
dxwvdvve xabiorac:. So xabeorava év xwvdvve. 
Cp. also the Demosthenean xaftorava: ry modu 
€v rarewérnr, the phrase xabeorava év $dBa, 
and Soph. Ant. 412 ev aibépi xaréarn, Polyb. 
I. 71. 2 €v peyadn Svobvpia xabéoracav. The 
accusative with eis is, of course, also compara- 
tively common, especially in the phrase xara- 
ornva eis ayava. J. E. Harry. 


ARISTOPH. KN/GHTS 1163. 
MSS. v7 A? hyo Opiyoua. 

€y® is not wanted, d&abpvyoua is wanted ; 
3a may easily have been left out in the 
neighbourhood of Aia: NHAIHAIA@PYYOMAI. 

I see after writing this that Blaydes has sug- 
gested diabpvyroua, but it may be worth recal- 
ling from oblivion. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 


THUCYDIDES, V. 65. iii. 


THE Oxford Text runs so: 6 dé, efre xat 3:4 7d 
émiBinua elre xal abr@ Addo Tt # Kara 7d adrd dbtay 
eEalgyns, wadw 7d orpdrevua xara raxos mply Evupeitac 
driyyev. The four words # card 7d a’rd have been 
doubted by at least one critic of repute ; but the 
interchange of xaré and «al in our MSS. is 
notorious, and it seems clear to me that what 
Thucydides wrote was this: 6 6é, elre xal && 7d 
émBonua etre kai a’rw Addo Te H Kal 7d adbrd SbEav 
étaigvns, radiv, x.7.k. The alteration is as slight 
as the error has been frequent, while the sense 


and the sound of the passage are greatly im- 
proved. GEORGE VAN RAALTE. 


PLATO, REPUBLIC 508E. 


Todro rolvuv, To Thv adnOelav mapéxov Tois yeyrwoKo- 
pévos kal TO yeyvwoxovre Thy Sivayw arod.dov, Thy 
Tob dyabod idéav Pdi elva, airlay 5° émorhuns odcay 
kal ddnOelas, ws yeyvwoKoudvns pev Sid vod, obrw de 
Kahadv audorepwy Svrwr, yvuoews Te kal ddnBelas, &ddo 
kal KdAXov Ere TOUTWY 7yoUmeEvos adTo dpOds Nyce. 


With the better supported reading S:avood it 
seems impossible to get a satisfactory sense 
without either changing the text or doing some 
violence to Greek usage. With da vou the 
sentence, if taken as anacolouthic, is awkward 
in form, but gives an intelligible meaning with- 
out requiring further change. 

The following rendering indicates the nature 
of the break in construction, the italicised words 
being added to give the sense of what is omitted: 

‘This, therefore, which gives truth to the 
objects of knowledge and the power of knowing 
to the knowing subject, is to be called the idea 
of good; and seeing that it is the cause of 
knowledge and of truth (truth being regarded 
as apprehended indeed by mind [i.e. by the 
highest faculty} and yet—though knowledge 
and truth are both so fair—as being less fair 
than the idea of good {i.e. not the highest object 
of mind’s apprehension]) you will be right in 
thinking of it as fairer still than they.’ ; 

The sentence would have been regular in 
structure if another participial phrase had fol- 
lowed to balance yryywoxopévns. The omission 
of such a phrase is accounted for by the fact 
that it would have been almost identical in 
meaning with the concluding sentence, in which 
the same thought is expressed in a different 
grammatical form. M. E. J. TAYLOR. 


ETYMOLOGIES. 
Ldyapis, xpbooa, wapdos. 


IT has often been asserted that cdyapts, the 
single-edged scimitar, was a Persian word. 
This, however, is a mistake. Herodotus 
(VII. 64) says that it was a weapon of the 
Amyrgian Sakae or Scythians, and Xenophon, 
who knew it from personal experience, tells us 
that it was used in Western Armenia (Azad. IV. 
4, 16) as wellas by the Mossynoeci on the coast 
of the Black Sea (Aad. V. 4, 13), and was put 
by tradition into the hands of the Amazons. 
The Hittite cuneiform tablets of Boghaz Keui 
have now cleared up its origin. In one of the 
trilingual vocabularies the word is found written 
sangaris (Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkot, |. 54. 
12). Its Assyrian equivalent is, indeed, lost, 
but as it is coupled with dudduwanza, ‘a spear- 
man,’ the meaning is clear. The form sangaris 
explains the name of the river Sangarios, which 
is an adjectival derivative from it. Sir W. M. 
Ramsay tells me that the gorge of the Sangarios 
resembles a curved razor, and it will ve re- 
membered that, according to Homer, Priam 
fought with the Amazons on its banks. That 
the Amazons were known among the Hittites 
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we know from one of the vocabularies (Kez/- 
schrifttexte, 1. 42, II. 9), where the Hittite word 
khardu is explained by the Assyrian sarkhattum, 
and the ideographic 1D-SAL (‘ warrior woman’). 
In one of the Hittite laws ‘the women-men’ are 
enumerated along with ‘the archers’ among 
the enemies of the Hittites. 

Kpécoa, ‘battlements,’ is stated by Hesychius 
to signify originally ‘ladders,’ or rather ‘rungs 
of ladders, one upon the other,’ and he adds 
that ‘Homer knows the word in its meaning of 
ladder and not yet in a military sense.’ Further 
on he quotes the word xvpodmo, to which he 
attaches the gloss rods xupaxicxovs. This has 
been emended into veavxicxous on the strength 
of the Laconian xvpodmos, ‘a youth,’ but it is 
obvious that it ought to be KAtwaxioxous. Kripa- 
kioxot (not kAiwaxiouds) is given by Hesychius as 
‘a species of wrestling-trick,’ and «Amaxlfew 
meant to employ the wrestling-trick of using the 
antagonist’s body as a ladder. In the Phrygian 
‘Midas city’ there is a battlemented tomb 
erected by a certain Teletos, son of Sostututas 
(according to Sir W. M. Ramsay's revised 
copy), on the lower part of which is a short 
supplementary inscription cut by a different 
hand. Itruns: a/anizen kurzanezon Tanelertoz. 
Professor Calder (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
XXXI., p. 174) has shown that in a Phrygo- 
Greek inscription taveéa has the same root as 
aravfev, signifying ‘to see,’ and consequently 
suggests the origin of the Greek drevifw, for 
which no Indo-European etymology has yet 
been found. The Phrygian words on the tomb 
will therefore be: ‘Tanelertos has seen’ or 
‘inspected the 4ursanesos, and in this last I see 
a near relation of the Hesychian xvpodmos with 
the signification ‘ battlemented facade.’ Kpécou, 
‘ladders,’ will thus stand for xpoova, xupovat, 
xupsavat. Varying forms of a word are generally 
signs of its foreign derivation. 

In one of the trilingual vocabularies from 
Boghaz Keui (Keilschrifttexte, 1. 52. 8) parta[s] 
is given as the Hittite equivalent of the Assyrian 
nimru, Sumerian zzb, ‘a leopard.’ This is 
Clearly the Greek mdpéos, of which mdpdanos, 
mdpdaks, with the common Asianic suffix alos, 
-alis, is another form. Pott connected the 
Greek word with the Sanskrit prdékus, which 
he supposed to signify ‘tiger.’ This, however, 
was a mistake; according to the Petersburg 
Dictionary (IV. 866) it means ‘ water-snake’ or 
‘elephant.’ The word for ‘tiger’ is ¢érdd/as. 

A. H. SAYCE. 


ANTHOLOGIA PALATINA XIV. 30. 


AMONG the unsolved riddles in the 
Greek Anthology is the following : 

xptbv Exw yeverfipa, Téxev 5€ we THESE EAN" 
rikrouévn 5 &udw wépvov éuods yovéas. 

I should like to hazard the suggestion 
that the yedavn xpropdpos, the testudo 
artetaria of the Romans, answers the 
conditions of this enigma. The fact 
that the xpids and yeAwvy are of different 


genders makes possible the conceit of 
marriage relations between the two 
animals. From their union was born 
the hybrid offspring, the ‘ ram-tortoise.’ 

By this composite device the weight 
of the ram was transferred from the 
soldiers to the king-beam of the ‘tor- 
toise,’ and the men operating it were 
given protection against weapons from 
above. In storming operations it was 
so marked an improvement over the 
open attack with the ‘ram,’ and over 
the method of weakening walls by 
tearing out the lower stones under the 
shelter of the ‘tortoise,’ that it is 
figuratively said to have slain its parents 
—i.e., it superseded them. The ‘ram’ 
and the ‘tortoise’ were not, however, 
entirely discarded, since even in Roman 
imperial days we still find them used 
independently of each other. 

A somewhat similar conceit about 
the parturition of a machine with an 
animal name occurs in connection with 
the siege of the Castle of Dunbar by 
the English in 1336. When Black 
Agnes, the defender, saw the occupants 
of a smashed penthouse scampering out 
from beneath it like a litter of pigs she 
exclaimed: ‘ Behold, the English sow 
has farrowed’ (Oman, The Art of War 
in the Middle Ages, p. 133, n.2). This 
use of the word sow is borrowed from 
scrofa and sus, two of several medieval 
words for the testudo. 

The reader will recall, too, that during 
the Great War boats which served as 
bases for submarines operating far from 
home waters were called ‘ mother-ships.’ 

This solution may seem far-fetched, 
but it requires even less strain on the 
imagination than do some of the answers 
for other riddles in the same book of the 
Anthology. 

EUGENE S. MCCARTNEY. 


READINGS FROM PAPYRI. 


THE following new readings are from papyri 
already published, and may in some cases have 
been forestalled : 


P. Petr. I. 3 (1). Now Brit. Mus. Pap. 486. 
Epicharmus. Last line ends xpyudrwv ddrAw 
ré[Aelv. 

P. Petr. I. 10. Now Brit. Mus. Pap. 490. 
Rhetorical Fragment (K/eine Texte, No. 118, 
p- 22). Col. i, 1. 15 remasdevpévos dé | rapd Xipwre 
kal Polvixi wavrwv 6é | rv évdotordrwy kal kadhoTwr |. 








. 18 ends brapxdbvrwv ; 

. 26 fu edeker 4H wrnp ; 

. 27 mpo|vongat 7d uédXov ; 
. 29 obk dlwérpeper ; 


TT 


col. ii., 1. 17 u[nde]utav xdpu ; 
1, 18 rlpoal]pyrat ; 

P. Petr. I. 4 (1). Now Brit. Mus. Pap. 487. 
Comedy (latest text in K/ezme Texte, No. 135, 
p. 15). L.13 S]edpo cal péve ws éyes. In lL ga 
possible reading seems "EAAqves ti yap. 

Brit. Mus. Pap. 155. Choliambics (see 
Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon, p. 8). L.9 
képdos éx Gov mayrés; 1, 13 élavrod riv; 1. 20 Skov 
me det AaBetv ; 1. 32 Shixaov; ll. 36, 37 7 duvoyévera 
kpO[:]a xar’ dvOpwrovs | ris 5° evyever{as a&]Auupdy 
xare[r]rvo[O]y; 1. 39 begins t7wxhv; 1. 4o ends 
réyous Avéijv (a natural name for a harlot in 
Ionia) ; 1. 41 begins &wv. H.J.M. MILNE. 





THE BEGINNING OF THE AEZENE/D. 
IN the Uffizi Gallery Bartolommeo’s Isaiah 
holds a roll with the words ECCE DEUS 
SALVATOR MEUS (Isai. 12, 2). How rash 
would be the inference that in Bartolommeo’s 
bible the book of Isaiah began with these 
words! And yet that is the inference a Con- 
tinental scholar drew recently from a repre- 
sentation of Virgil holding the Aemnezd open 
at the words Musa, mihi causas memora. 
And (unless my memory is at fault) a similar 
inference has been made about Sappho, not so 
very long ago. Is that greatest of goddesses, 
Commonsense, losing her hold on classical 
scholars ? W. M. Linpsay. 


PROPERTIUS II. xxiv. 1-4: 


‘Tu loqueris cum sit iam noto fabula libro 
et tua sit toto Cynthia lecta foro ? 
Cui non his verbis aspergat tempora sudor? 
aut pudor ingenuus aut reticendus amor.’ 


sis S edd. zngenuis Haupt. 


This passage seems to have been misunder- 
stood by commentators and editors. 
Paley accepts zmgenuzs, and says : 


‘Men of good birth must either expect to be 
put to the blush, or they must keep secret their 
love’ Or thus: ‘If young nobles have any 
shame they will not talk of their loves.’ 

Palmer accepts zmgenuzs, but gives no inter- 
pretation of line 4. PM 

Postgate and Housman express their dis- 
satisfaction and misunderstanding of the text 
by their attempts at emendation : 

‘a pudor ingenuis haut reticendus amor’ 
(Postgate). 

‘a pudor, ingenuus reiciendus amor’ 
(Housman). 

Phillimore reads : 

‘aut pudor ingenuus aut reticendus amor?’ 

Butler has the following note, which I quote 
in full, because it sums up the question : 

‘3. 4. Pudor and amor are in apposition with 
sudor. In its form the sentence involves a 
slight confusion between cause and effect. But 
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the sentence, cui non aspergat tempora aut amor 
aut pudor sc. sudore, would be possible enough. 
The combination of the phrases, asfergat 
tempora sudor and aspergat aut pudor aut amor 
sc. sudore, is bold, but the sense is excellent 
but sufficiently clear : “‘ Whose brow that heard 
such words as these would not be bathed in 
sweat, whether for honest modesty or for the 
shameful secret of his love?” I therefore 
follow Professor Phillimore in retaining the 
MSS. reading and punctuation.’ 


Canter suggested sudore, which would remove 
all difficulty of interpretation, but introduces a 
poetical license unknown to the elegiac poets. 
If any emendation were required, the simplest 
course would be to place the query after sudore 
(stc), and, reading zmgenuzs with Haupt, regard 
the pentameter as a comment explanatory of 
the hexameter. ‘ Men of free birth should either 
be moral, or, failing that, should keep silence as 
to their love.’ 

In 1906 Professor Phillimore translated the 
line: 

‘ No choice but to live clean like a gentleman 
or to keep your love a secret?” 


It cannot be claimed that any of these inter- 
pretations springs so naturally from the Latin as 
the following : 

My suggestion is that reticendus applies both 
to pudor and amor. ‘The symmetry of the 
phrase then makes zmgenuzs extremely probable 
but not entirely necessary. Propertius has just 
been displaying fudor in a remonstrance to a 
friend. The friend not unnaturally demands 
what right HE has to speak with the reputation 
he enjoys. Line 4, then, gives the moral. We 
must, if we are gentlemen, keep silence either 
on our Pudor at the indiscretions of our friends 
or on our own loves. A. CAMERON. 


PLAUTUS, CVRCVLIO 192. 


Ebriola persolla, nugae—the first hemistich 
of a trochaic septenarius. ed7io/a Leo, Lind- 
say, with the MSS. But Goetz’s conjecture 
ebriola’s is clearly right, as Professor Lindsay 
would now argue. For (metrical considera- 
tions apart) amongst the testimonia cited by 
Goetz for dersol/a we read 


persol¢1)>as personas 


from ‘Placidus’ (z.e. pseudo- Placidus, see 
Lindsay, Journal of Philology, 34, pp. 255 ff., 
where attention is called to the bearing of 
pseudo-Placidus upon the text of Republican 
authors) ; the manuscript of Plautus therefore 
used by ‘Placidus’ must have had eériolas 
persollas (with the marginal adscript Jersonas), 
an erroneous transcription of edrzolas (i.e. 
-ola ’s) persolla. J. WHATMOUGH. 


ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF MARRA, 
‘HOE, IN LATIN. 


LEWIS AND SHORT (La?. Dict., p. 1115¢) cite 
marra, ‘hoe,’ as occurring several times in 
post-Augustan Latin, but state that its etymo- 
logy is unknown; Liddell and Scott (Gé. 
Lex., p. 922a) also give pdppov, ‘iron spade,’ 
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on the authority of Hesychius, who explains 
it by epyadeiov adnpodv (Alberti’s Hesychius, 
vol. ii., col. 543). The late appearance of the 
word in Latin (whence Fr. marre, ‘mattock,’) 
and the failure of lexicographers to find any 
instances of its use in Greek literature 
point to a foreign origin. It came, indeed, 
into Latin when zam pridem Syrus in Tiberim 
defluxit Orontes; for it is a Semitic loan- 
word. In Arabic there occurs marr({un), 
‘spade’ of iron (Freytag, Lex. Arad.-Lat,, 
iv., 1644; Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionnaires 
Arates, ii., 576a), and in Syriac, mar(r)é or 
mara, ‘spade’ (Payne-Smith, TZhes. Syr., 
cols. 1996 and 2213), from which latter lan- 
guage it passed into Latin. But the word can 
be traced to a remote antiquity ; in Assyrian 
the word mardru, ‘to dig’ or ‘to hoe,’ occurs 
in § 44 of the Code of Hammurabi, which fixes 
the terms on which a tenant ‘shall hoe (zarar) 
and plough’ unreclaimed ground; from this 
there was derived the noun marru, ‘spade’ or 
‘hoe,’ mentioned three times in letters of the 
first Babylonian dynasty (Ungnad, Babylonische 
Briefe, Nos. 96,1. 11, 161, 1. 18 and 179, 1. 8), 
in each case specified as an instrument of 
bronze. Further, the use of the ideogram 
MAR for the phonetic spelling mar-ru in the 
two latter instances points to a probable 
Sumerian origin for the word. 
G. R. DRIVER. 


THE LAUGHING MEN IN THE 
LUPERCALIA. 


ABoutT the middle of the Lupercalia cere- 
monial two men, chosen from the strongest and 
most active, had their faces daubed with blood, 
and laughed. 

The reason is not understood, 

It seems to me, as a keeper of wild animals, 
that the Lupercalia was the ceremonial of a 
society similar to the bloodthirsty Leopard 
societies in West Africa at this day, and that 
the laughing blood-daubed faces represented 
the open dripping gory jaws of ravening wolves. 

GEO. JENNISON, F.Z.S. 


IUNO SOSPITA AND ST. SILVESTER. 


CUMONT quotes and comments on a curious 
legend of this saint, dating from the fifth 
century.!_ Under the Capitol or, more vaguely, 
apud urbem Romam, there was an underground 
pagan shrine, reached by a staircase of 365 
steps and containing a formidable dragon. 
Monthly (A) or annually (B) food was brought to 
this creature by virgins who were deuotae (B) 
and decked with flowers, or at any rate 
sacrilegae (A), 2.e. sacrae, but in a heathenish 
fashion. Either because the dragon grew rest- 
less and breathed forth pestilence (A), or because 
the girls were always killed, St. Silvester, in 
order to convince the pagans, puts a stop to the 





1 Textes, etc., relatifs aux Mysteres de Mithra, 
I. p. 351, citing Duchesne, Liber pontificalis, 1. 
p- cix ff. and Migne Par. Lat. LI. p. 833 f. 
These documents I call for brevity’s sake A 
and B respectively. 





brute’s activities; or, according to the more 
rationalistic version of (B) an unnamed monk 
goes down, finds that it is only a draco... 
mechanica arte formatus, and cuts it to pieces. 

Setting aside this last detail with one or two 
others which savour of Bel and the Dragon,” we 
have the following features : a pagan cult in an 
underground shrine; a dragon to whom offer- 
ings are brought; virgin priestesses who feed 
him ; and the fact that the girls’ lives are en- 
dangered. The 365 steps I consider frankly 
imaginary, despite the parallel from Malala 
which Cumont quotes, and will continue to do 
so until there is satisfactory evidence of an 
artificial cavern-shrine of such formidible depth 
and size as that would involve. The prevalence 
of solar cults, and consequently of solar theories 
about all cults, long before the date of our two 
documents, is too well known to need insisting 
on, and Malala is fond of connecting all manner 
of ritual with the seasons of the year and so 
forth. The question is, what cult the authors of 
these legends had in mind. 

Cumont, rightly as I think, rejects the idea 
that the Mithraeum of Ara Caeli is meant, since 
that is on the wrong side of the hill; in any 
case the dragon in Mithraic cult plays but a 
subordinate part, to judge by the monuments. 
The latter objection applies to his own explana- 
tion that the cult of Hekate is meant, for al- 
though she has a serpent as one of her attributes, 
it can hardly be called a central feature of her 
worship.* I suggest that we have here a con- 
fused recollection of a real cult in which a 
sacred serpent really did play a prominent part, 
that of luno Sospita of Lanuvium. We know 
from Propertius* that there existed a deep 
cavern (sacer abripitur caeco descensus hiatu, |. 5) 
down which a maid, or maids (fuellae, |. 9, 
might refer to the different officiants of different 
years) went yearly bringing food for a huge 
serpent which lived there ; and that only the 
chaste could return safely. 

But what is the serpent of Lanuvium doing at 
Rome? I suggest the following confusion: 
Propertius® in the elegy quoted is describing 





2 Daniel xiv., Vulgate. Cf especially v. 22, 
et erat draco magnus tn loco illo with A, erat 
draco immanissimus in monte Tarpeio; B, et 
hunc guidam monachus... subuertit with 21, 
gui subuertit eum (sc. Bel). 

3 This is not to say that a detail in B, that 
the monk was a friend of Stilicho, may not be 
due to some reminiscence of the suppression of 
the cult of Hekate in his time, perhaps by him ; 
or that the locality of the dragon’s lair may not 
be intended to be one of the caverns under the 
Capitol, as A seems to imply. 

* IV. (V.) vill. 3-14. Latest commentary, 
E. Rein in Annales academiae scientiarum 
Fennicae 1919, No. 3. 

5 Very likely the hagiographers did not know 
him at first hand ; he was little read at that date, 
see Schanz, Gesch. der rim. Litteratur, 11. 
i, p. 261. Aelian, the only other author to 
mention the serpent, is even less likely to have 
been known to them. The confusion was all 
the easier because the ancient cults of Lanuvium 
were managed by Roman officials and Iuno 
Sospita had temples in the capital. 
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events which took place in Rome, and he does 
not say in so many words that the dragon was 
at Lanuvium, but only that it was the town’s 
guardian (Lamuuium annosi uetus est tutela 
draconis, 3). This might leada careless reader 


to misplace the cult. It is noticeable that B, 
the earlier document, merely says that the 
cavern was in Rome, and it is left for A to be 
precise as to the locality. 

H. J. ROSE. 





REVIEWS 


SOME BOOKS ON HOMER. 


Odyssee und Argonautika. Von KARL 


MEULI. Crown octavo. Pp. 121. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1g2t. M. 16. 
Die Homerischen Gleichnisse. Von HER- 


MANN FRAENKEL. Crown octavo. 
Pp. 120. Goettingen: Vandenhoeck 
u. Ruprecht, 1921. 


The Unity of Homer. By JOHN A. ScoTT, 
Professor of Greek in the North- 
Western University. Being Vol. 1. 
of the Sather Classical Lectures. 
Crown octavo. Pp. 276. University 
of California Press, 1921. 


WHEN Circe tells Odysseus of the 
Wandering Rocks, says Mr. Meuli, she 
adds to her description of their dan- 
gerous habit the information that only 
one ship, the Argo, ‘in which everyone 
is interested,’ has passed safely through 
them. No one, says Mr. Meuli, will 
now suppose, as Niese did, that the 
whole Argonaut legend grew out of 
this allusion; nor will anyone follow 
Christ in regarding the allusion as a 
late interpolation in the Odyssey. ‘The 
Odyssey here really does refer to an old 
and famous poem about the journey of 
the Argonauts.’ 

On this assumption, Mr. Meuli argues 
with some force against the view ad- 
vanced some time ago by Wilamowitz 
that the author of the Odyssey used an 
earlier Odysseus poem, in which the 
hero’s adventures took place in the 
east. Why should Odysseus wander in 
the east? Mr. Meuli’s view is that the 
author, seeing how popular was the 
Argo story, thought fit to give his 
own hero some adventures which more 
properly belong to Jason and his men. 
Homer, in fact, exploited not an earlier 
eastern Odyssey, but an old Argo poem. 
He contrived to make the transition 
from west to east just plausible by the 
device of the floating island of Aeolus, 
which travelled from the western to the 





eastern seas between the two visits of 
Odysseus. Here, I think, Mr. Meuli 
follows the fashion, not his own good 
sense. Nothing in the text justifies us 
in supposing that Homer was worried 
about the transition. There is no sug- 
gestion that the island has behaved in 
an odd way. Probably neither Homer 
nor his audience was so foolish as to 
care about the precise geography of 
these later wanderings. After all, the 
hero is telling his own tale to an 
audience of Phaeacians. As he warms 
to his work the tales grow taller, the 
geography vaguer. Still, Mr. Meuli’s 
main point seems a good one, and inci- 
dentally he makes some interesting ob- 
servations on the Argo story itself. 


Dr. Fraenkel’s book is an interesting 
discussion of the similes of Homer, 
arranged according to the subject- 
matter. The author’s purpose is to 
steer a middle course between fanciful 
interpretation and the jejune pedantry 
too often dominant in such discussions. 
Eustathius stated the right principle 
when he wrote on B 87: ‘In Homer 
not many comparisons will be found 
which correspond in detail and com- 
pletely to the subject under discussion.’ 
He does not make any universal or 
pedantic doctrine, but states the general 
practice of the poet. Most modern 
commentators have pushed the principle 
thus stated into a pedantic rule, which 
deprives Homer of his most subtle and 
most powerful effects. They look for 
what the Germans call ‘ Die Verglei- 
chungspunkt,’ or the ‘tertium compara- 
tionis,’ and refuse to see any other con- 
nexion between story and simile save 
the one detail by which Homer makes 
the mechanical coupling, ‘As many 
Mmsescst “eS Ee ws. 
Fraenkel’s general view is that the 
similes, for the most part, ‘take a 
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theme from the narrative and reproduce 
it in another sphere, as the flute in an 
orchestra repeats a theme stated by the 
violin.” His method is to trace the 
similes from the simple form (e.g. ‘an 
army like a cloud’) to the elaborate com- 
parisons. Sometimes, I think, he allows 
his fancy to run wild, and to find a 
correspondence of detail where every- 
thing is left vague by Homer; but on 
the whole his method is fruitful and his 
interpretation sane. 


In his vigorous and refreshing dis- 
courses Professor Scott, with much good 
humour and enthusiasm, ranges through 
the whole field of controversy, dealing 
shrewd blows at the disintegrating, 
soon-to-be-forgotten forces of the 
Wolfians. He begins with an attack 
on the dogma that in early days all 
epic, without distinction, was attributed 
by the Greeks to Homer. He main- 
tains that the attribution to Homer of 
such poems as the Thebais began late, 
and is a symptom of the general deca- 
dence. Here, I confess, his arguments 
do not seem to me conclusive. He 
makes a good point—it was made, I 
believe, by Nitzsch before him—when 
he reminds us that the Argives put an 
inscription on their statue of Homer 
recalling how he honoured ‘ the Argives 
who humbled the god-built city Troy.’ 
That disposes of the fashionable doc- 
trine that Cleisthenes, when he banished 
Homer for his Argive tendencies, must 
have been thinking of the Theban epics. 
Further, Herodotus in II. 117, when 
he refutes the theory that Homer made 
the Cypria, may quite possibly, as Mr. 
Scott suggests, be maintaining ortho- 
doxy against heresy. One may agree 
that we do not know enough to say for 
certain whether Aelian, V.H. IX. 15, 
does or does not ascribe to Pindar the 
Statement that Homer was the author 
of the Cypria. But sometimes, I think, 
Mr. Scott strains the evidence. Lud- 
wich’s conjecture that Proclus, when 
he says, ‘ The Ancients refer the Kuklos 
also to Homer,’ is referring to a poem 
of the type described in Plato, Phaedrus 
264b, does not rest on any firm founda- 
tion. Nor is Mr. Scott’s treatment of 
Pausanias (IX. 9g, 5) convincing. Pausa- 
nlas says that Callinus—or somebody, 


Calainos, or Calvinus, or Callinus— 
somebody, anyhow, with whom ‘ many 
people’ agreed, attributed the Thebats 
to Homer. Mr. Scott, having made a 
legitimate point about the uncertainty 
of the reference, suggests that these 
people only ‘ regarded the author of the 
Thebais as a Homer.’ I can recall no 
instance in Greek which would justify 
such an interpretation of the words 
ta Sé érn tadtra .. . épynoev “Opnpov 
elvat tov Toinoavta. Further, Mr. Scott 
suggests that Pausanias is thinking, not 
of the old Thebais, but of the poem of 
Antimachus, because in VIII. 25, 4, 
Pausanias does in fact refer to Anti- 
machus. But one has only to consult 
VIII. 25, 4, to find evidence pointing 
in the opposite direction. Pausanias 
does there refer to Antimachus. But 
he does not call his poem a Thebais. 
Why? Because, three paragraphs later, 
he has occasion to quote the early 
Thebais, which he distinguishes from the 
poem of Antimachus. ‘ People adduce 
evidence from Iliad and Thebais.. . 
they quote the Thebais as saying so- 
and-so ... but Antimachus says (some- 
thing different).’ If any inference should 
be drawn, it is that Pausanias, when he 
refers to the Thebais without explana- 
tion, is referring to the earlier epic, not 
to the work of Antimachus. Still, Mr. 
Scott has, I think, succeeded in showing 
that our evidence for attribution of 
other poems than the two great epics 
to Homer does not go back so far as is 
generally assumed. 

The book is full of suggestions and 
criticisms, often valuable, sometimes dis- 
putable. I agree, for instance, warmly 
with the denunciation of the fine-spun 
nonsense of critics who attempt to 
make Hector a Boeotian; but I think 
Mr. Scott himself goes beyond the 
evidence when he tries to show that 
Hector was invented by the author of 
Iliad. I agree that the anecdote of 
Aeschylus (‘ Slices from Homer’s ban- 
quet ’’) should not be used as evidence 
for early belief in the Homeric author- 
ship of Cyclic epics. But I cannot 
accept his interpretation, ‘slices from 
the banquet served up to Homer .. .’ 
i.e. slices of mythology left untreated 
after Homer had had his fill. Homer 


is proverbially the generous host (see 
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Eustathius on B 394). Aeschylus fed, 
not simply picking out scraps, but 
freely, like a gentleman. The assertion 
is not particularly modest in view of 
ancient notions—which were also good 
notions—of originality in art. It simply 
means that Homer was his master, not 
in the mere provision of subject-matter, 
but in technique. The more carefully 
we study Aeschylus, the more this fact 
becomes obvious. I have referred to 
the Homeric structure of the Aeschylean 
paragraph in this Review (1922, p. 6). 
But there is more than that. The 
trilogy, with its wide scope, is a modifi- 
cation of the large patterns of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. The repeated images of 
Aeschylus, first adequately expounded 
by Walter Headlam in this Review 
(1902, pp. 434 ff.), are a very noble 
application to drama of principles im- 
plicit in the Homeric use of groups and 
patterns of repeated or kindred similes. 

But in general I am in warm agree- 
ment with Mr. Scott’s view. It is 
delightful to be reminded of the statis- 
tical ‘evidence’ which used to be ad- 
duced for the opinion that, whatever 
book in the Iliad one wanted to call 
‘late,’ was ‘Odyssean.’ It was stated 
that in K there were 17 words which 
occur also in the Odyssey, but not else- 
where in the Jiiad. Mr. Scott in his 
unregenerate days tried to help on the 
good work of disintegration by counting 
such words in the other books. He 
found in A 26 such words and 33 in A, 
and actually 34 in X. Croiset said that 
there were only 39 abstract words with 


the terminations -tn, -rus, -cvvn, in the 
Iliad, and 81 in the Odyssey. Mr. Scott 
counted and found 78 in the Iliad, 
Jebb said that hiatus at the bucolic 
diaeresis was about twice as frequent in 
the Iliad as in the Odyssey. Mr. Scott 
counted and found 60 instances in the 
Iliad and 66 in the Odyssey, a shorter 
poem. It is worth while to recall this 
kind of thing, because the prejudice 
which statistics create lives on after the 
statistics have been proved inaccurate. 
Perhaps the most amazing instance of 
the blunders into which the learned 
dissector may be led is the astronomical 
adventure of Wilamowitz, whose opinion 
still dominates many minds. Wilamo- 
witz proved that the Telemachy and 
the Adventures of Odysseus belonged 
originally to two different poems, 
because, he said, the position of the 
stars in e¢ 272 implied late autumn, 
and Telemachus was travelling at mid- 
summer. Mr. Scott answers, truly 
enough, that Telemachus puts on wool 
at night, so that September or October 
seems a quite appropriate time for his 
adventures. As for the stars, Mr. Scott 
consulted an astronomer, and found 
that in the Aegean three thousand years 
ago the heavens presented a somewhat 
different aspect from the vision seen by 
Wilamowitz in the nineteenth century 
from Berlin. With due calculations 
made, it became evident that the adven- 
tures of Telemachus and his father 
might very well, so far as stars were 
concerned, occur exactly as the poet 
says they did. J. T. SHEPPARD. 





NEW CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 


New Chapters in the History of Greek 
Literature. Recent discoveries in 
Greek poetry and prose of the fourth 
and following centuries, B.c. Edited 
by J. U. PowELL and E. A. BARBER. 
8vo. Pp. vii+166. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1921. 10s. 6d. 

Tuis is a scholarly and useful book, and 

will be of much assistance to students in 

helping them to find their way through 
the scattered sources in which the new 
material here described has been pub- 
lished. The statement applies more 
particularly to the fragmentary pieces 


which have appeared for the first time 
in the Oxyrhynchus and Hibeh volumes, 
the Berlin Klassiker-Texte, and other 
collections of Papyri and inscriptions 
which have not been reprinted in a con- 
venient form. The contents are divided 
into seven sections, comprising the 
works of the Moralists (prose and verse), 
the Lyric poets, Comedy, Elegiac and 
Epic, the Mimes, History and Bio- 
graphy, and Oratory. The _ shorter 
pieces, including Cercidas, Phoenix, 
and the Paean writers, have been chiefly 
undertaken by the editors, whose labours 
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form a framework for the whole collec- 
tion; Mr. Stocks has been responsible 
for the Epicureans, of whom Philo- 
demus and Diogenes of Oenoanda are 
the most important; Mr. F. W. Hall 
has dealt with the Stoic Hierocles;! and 
Professor Gilbert Murray describes the 
Hymn of the Kouretes, which he edited 
for Miss Harrison’s Themis. All this 
work has been carefully documented 
with references to the sources, but we 
are very glad to hear that Mr. Powell has 
completed a volume of texts which will 
shortly be published and will enable the 
fragments to be read in greater comfort 
and with more profit. 

The less accessible texts are further 
represented by Mr. Ellingham’s critical 
study of Timotheus’ Persae, Mr. Lewis’s 
account of Satyrus, and an anonymous 
writer’s estimate of the new Callimachus. 
These contributions serve their purpose 
well, and Mr. Ellingham’s apology for 
Timotheus is worth quoting: ‘In the 
Persae he is trying to give a musical 
impression of a sea-fight, according to 
the new style, which is as far removed 
from Aeschylus as Aeschylus is from 
Homer. His object as a champion of 
popular realism is to present a sea-fight 
as it really is; and it is not a solemn 
conflict of souls predestined to victory 
or a glorious death, or at least not till 
after the event : it is a vortex of strange 
and unearthly pantings and gaspings 
and blows and splashes and curses, 
with an undercurrent of deadly endea- 
vour; and no words of the poet can be 
wilder than the reality.’ 

The raison d’étre for the inclusion, by 
way of summaries, of the less incomplete 
texts, which are also the more accessible, 
is less obvious ; but the presumable in- 
tention wasto present the newdiscoveries 
in their full range. Anyhow, we should 
have been sorry to miss the admirably 
lucid and succinct chapters in which 
Mr. E. M. Walker pronounces on the 
Oxyrhynchus Historian and Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, or Mr. G. C. 
Richards’s eminently successful attempt 
to say just what is needed about 





1 The fragments preserved by Stobaeus were 
formerly assigned to a Neo-platonist, but were 
claimed as Stoic by Praechter shortly before the 
appearance of the decisive evidence furnished 
by the papyrus. 
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Herondas within the narrow limits of 
eight and a half pages. 

Mr. T. W. Lumb is responsible for the 
chapters on Menander and the Orators, 
but it must be said that his appreciation 
of Menander fails to reach the standard 
set by his fellow-contributors. On p. 69 
he makes an unfortunate blunder by in- 
terpreting the title ’Emutpézrovtes as the 
Guardians, and in the note on ll. 38-39 
he states that the reading usually 
adopted, rovovtoci Tis Hv, ‘does not make 
much sense,’ whereas the rendering 
‘such was my state of mind’ is quite 
satisfactory, and the conjecture rovodTo 
o.rievv is unacceptable. Further critical 
suggestions on the next three pages are 
scarcely more happy. It is to be feared 
that Mr. Lumb’s genuine enthusiasm has 
got the better of his critical judgment, 
for he seems reluctant to admit that 
Menander ever nods. Few will agree 
that the lines Epitr. 126-128 justify the 
remark that ‘ this passage alone entitles 
its author to a place among the classics.’ 
I must add that I am unable to detect 
the Aeschylean associations which Mr. 
Lumb finds on p. 95, and it is surely an 
exaggeration to speak of vv. 10 ff. of the 
Ilepw0ia as ‘almost a parody’ of the 
opening scene of the Prometheus. It is 
a pity that these blemishes were not re- 
moved before publication, for there is 
much that is attractive in Mr. Lumb’s 
exposition. 

The only serious defects which I find 
in this book are that the bibliography of 
the larger finds is far too scanty, and 
that sometimes the bibliographical re- 
ferences are so vague as to be useless. 
Mr. Walker’s chapter on the Athenian 
Constitution has no bibliography at all, 
and examples of loose and obscure re- 
ferences will be found on pp. 62 (Miiller), 
112, 150 (Kérte). On pp. 54 f. there is 
no reference to indicate where the 
TlapaxXavaidupop is published, and some 
of the footnotes do not seem to corre- 
spond with the references given in the 
text. 

I add here certain details which are 
open to criticism. On p.6 the punctua- 
tion pére: 8’, drav aicipov duap, avdpacr 
xvdaripors cannot be right, since an 
ellipse of 4 after éray is inconceivable, 
and Hunt’s text without the comma 
after duap and ending with cvdaripors 7 
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(nv pap.) is clearly to be preferred. The 
footnotes on p. 15, which are numbered 
3, 4, or 5, are not of much use, since they 
fail to record the readings of the papy- 
rus. On p. Ig the fragment quoted from 
the Hibeh papyri does not correspond 
with the text of the original in the fol- 
lowing particulars: aire replaces éive, 
Kévtp’ évo (sic) is a miscopy of «évtpa 
reid’ évd, and mioro is substituted for 
meiGorro. On p. 27 there is something 
wrong with the references to the foot- 
note numbered 3. On p. 37 the reference 
to Plutarch might be made less likely to 
mislead. On p. 42 there is obviously 
something wrong with the statement 
about the date of the composition of the 
Paean. In fact, the date cannot be fixed 
so closely as is stated: see Fairbanks (as 
quoted), p. 149. On p. gg it would have 


been well to refer to the evidence on 
which the opening sentence about 
Callimachus is based. On p. 104, ina 
quotation from the Vienna tablet, occurs 
the mysterious éypes cai Tw’ Eyovta Tapa 
moov oikiov akwy | TeTpryws UT’ auakav, 
where even Bentley gave up rapa )oov 
as unintelligible. Surely this deserved 
a note, if not a justification for the 
rendering ‘by the high road.’ Schol. 
Ap. Rhod. 3, 1150 explains é7rei xal 
mrOos Aéyetat 7 Odos. That is a hard 
saying, but not to be rejected too hastily 
in Callimachus. We should at least 
weigh the evidence of Antim. fr. 62 
Kinkel, and of Phot. s.v. wA@ifer and 
schol. Nic. Ther. 295. On p. 144 Diels 
and Schubart’s edition of Didymus 
might have been mentioned. 
A. C. PEARSON. 





THE ORIGIN 


The Origin of Tyranny. By P.N. URE, 
M.A. One vol. 8vo. Pp. vi+3743 
illustrations, 46. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1922. 35S. 

olwor SeiAcuos. 
wébev odv av Er yévaro mwdns els wdvos ; 

Any early Greek tyrant, according to 

Professor Ure, would meet Nicias’ re- 

quirements. Plato and Aristotle did 

not think so, it is true; but then they 

were misled by the glamour of the 
career of Dionysius I., and for obvious 
reasons had not before them the so- 
illuminating analogies of the Italian 

Renaissance and the Industrial Revo- 

lution. To tell the truth, however, 

Professor Ure’s theory does not gain in 

probability by its new exposition at 

greater length. That his cloud of 
dubious witnesses make but a flimsy 
case he appears himself to be conscious, 
and he issues a plea that the strength 
of his heap ‘is to be measured by its 
strongest items rather than its weakest’ 

(the metaphor is his, p. 298). But 

items which can fairly be called strong 

are not easy to find. 

The book, indeed, is more conspicuous 
for ingenuity than judgment. The evi- 
dence is all of that elusive kind, which 
‘points to’ or ‘suggests’ but does not 
prove, and the direction of its ‘ point- 
ing’ not seldom depends upon the pre- 


OF TYRANNY. 


vious adoption of the thesis which it is 
desired to prove. Much of it has quite 
a different orientation if viewed other- 
wise than through the spectacles which 
we are invited to don at the outset. 
The chapter upon Athens is probably 
the fairest test of probability, for here 
our information is fuller. I can still 
see no reason, except the will to believe, 
why the party of the Mountain (as the 
French revolutionaries called it) should 
have been composed of miners. I do 
not myself think that the names of the 
three parties had anything to do with 
Cleisthenes'’ territorial division of Attica, 
and doubt if they were more than nick- 
names denoting the social status rather 
than the local habitation of their mem- 
bers. I am not sure that Professor 
Ure realises the real significance of the 
oi TO yévet wi) KaOapoi in relation to the 
revolution of Peisistratus and to the re- 
forms of Cleisthenes. The reader is 
often warned against the ‘ unscientific’ 
vice of scepticism ; but with regard to 
the return of Peisistratus escorted by 
Athena, Professor Ure joins the sceptics. 
His derivation of the story, however, 
from the first minting of drachmae by 
Peisistratus seems to me far more fan- 
tastically improbable than the story 
itself; nor do I know of any popular 
legend the birth of which is at all 
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strictly analogous to the hypothetical 
process sketched upon p. 55. The 
failure of Cylon was more probably due 
to national resentment against a coup 
d’état engineered by Delphi and Megara 
and attempted with foreign soldiers 
than to the fact that Cylon was a 
mere aristocrat and not a merchant 
prince. The reason that Athens passed 
through the normal constitutional stages 
later than other Greek states is surely 
because Athens was a territorial state 
and the monarchy lasted longer there, 
because the political subjection of 
Attica, which justified its existence, 
took time to accomplish. 

Economic changes, of course, con- 
tributed to the rise of tyrannies, but 
to emphasise them to the exclusion of 
other contributory causes is neither good 
history nor good sense. It is true no 
doubt that the concentration of capital 
in the hands of a single ruler enabled 
the material development of the Greek 
states in the seventh and sixth cen- 


turies to be adequately financed. But 
Professor Ure does not always distin- 
guish, though it is vital to his argument, 
between the tyrant’s economic position 
before and after his accession. As 
regards the soundness of the analogies 
offered by the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies B.c. to modern industrial con- 
ditions, I should probably agree rather 
with the Oxford lecturers, who are 
reprimanded upon p. 3, than with Pro- 
fessor Ure. 

The difficulties of unremunerative 
publication in these days are obvious, 
but both individual scholars and libra- 
ries with limited endowments will find 
it difficult to pay 35s. for a book of 
374 pages. Farnell’s Hero Cults (Oxford 
Press, 1921), which contains 434 pages, 
costs 18s. Although the half-tone figures 
are a valuable addition to Professor 
Ure’s book, they are not worth, if they 
are responsible for it, this remarkable 
difference in price. 

W. R. HALvipay. 


THE LAWS OF PLATO. 


The Laws of Plato. The text, edited 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
E. B. ENGLAND, Litt.D. Two vols. 
8vo. Pp. x+641; 669. Manchester 
University Press; London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1g2I. 10s.+ 
IOs. 

Dr. ENGLAND is to be warmly con- 

gratulated on having achieved a task 

which has daunted the tribe of com- 
mentators for two full generations. 

Although much good work has been 

done on the text, especially by Burnet, 

and on the subject-matter, especially 
by C. Ritter, no complete commentary 
on the Laws has appeared since the 

1860 edition of Stallbaum. 

The first thing that strikes one about 
Dr. England’s work is that it is a 
marvel of compression. His general 
introduction occupies but 8 pages; his 
full analysis of the first six books, 25 
pages ; about 160 pages go to the text 
in Vol. I., and about 440 pages to the 
notes. The arrangement of contents 
in Vol. II. is on a similar scale. The 
present conditions of bookmaking are, 
one supposes, mainly responsible for 


this cult of conciseness; and if one is 
sometimes inclined to grumble at what 
seems undue brevity in the discussion 
of important points, this is to carp at 
the dictates of avdyxn rather than at 
the editorial voids. 

It is also obvious at a glance that the 
work is marked throughout by erudition, 
fine scholarship, and sound judgment. 
Every real difficulty, whether of text 
or interpretation, is fairly faced and 
grappled with ; grammatical points are 
very carefully dealt with; the links in 
the argument are sagaciously elucidated; 
and helpful and happy renderings 
abound in the notes. The reader is 
further assisted, we should add, in 
following the argument by a series of 
very brief analyses prefixed to the text 
of each book. 

Dr. England's treatment of the text—a very 
difficult matter in the case of the Laws—seems to 
me admirably sane. Basing his text on Burnet’s, 
he steers a middle course between Burnet and 
Schanz. On a rough calculation, in Book I. 
Schanz uses the brackets twenty times, Burnet not 
at all, and England five times. Moreover, I have 
noted over forty instances of old conjectures, and 


about eighteen of new conjectures admitted into 
the text of Books I.-IV.; while a considerable 
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number of other conjectural emendations are 
favourably mentioned in the notes. These figures 
suffice to show the general tendency of the editor. 
Space forbids the strictly ‘rationed’ reviewer to 
discuss many details: I confine myself to the 
briefest of comments on some of the more doubtful 
places. 

I. 630£1: Badham’s @elov dvdpds is adopted, 
rightly, and well defended. 

643E2: copia for opddpa is unconvincing ; I still 
prefer my own cure. 

6458°: ought we to have avov (=dv0pwrov) here ? 

647B’: read, perhaps, xdxns for xaxjjs. 

648E): for duagope cp. 672B%. 

649D5: is dédeAla a vice? 
thought of ddea (cp. 701A"). 

II. 653p*: I still have doubts about Burnet’s 
pointing. 

654pD!: I had, independently, corrected to 7 
dtavoetra, and am glad to find this adopted. 

656E?: 1 too had noted éuomwpara as a possi- 
bility; but I now think we should rather write 
ouot’-drra (making duota = dpuowpara). 

663c3: the note on this is good, but doubt still 
remains as to the text. 

66687: Burges preceded Burnet in correcting to 
ANOn. 
6682: I wish that the rw after yaipe. had been 
expunged or altered. 

668a°: a helpful note ; but I think we must allow 
Mina = papenov. 

668c’?: I think BovAjoews (as if Bodr-)=épécews, 
‘aim.’ 

672D?: rovrwy for Ged is difficult; I suggest 
cuvairious. 


III. 677c7 ff.: this deserves a longer note: I 
much doubt dpicr’ in D7. 

679D7: Burnet’s text here is unsatisfactory. 

6g91c!: possibly diva is right, after all. 

697c7: Apelt’s conjecture is ingenious, but not 
quite convincing. 

699C®: devAds. . . Séos seems strange if E.’s view 
is right—also the sing. cvved dv. 


IV. 706a!: I am inclined to side with Ritter. 
706c8 : a good note; read, perhaps, Anpijpara. 
708p* : xaé’ éva els is ingenious; but do horses 
pipe to’ any ‘tune’? 
713D®: Burges had already suggested dp¢ for dpa. 
71445; I still favour Heindorf’s view; cp. 
Eumen, 976. 
715c4: I should prefer even @eiwy to beady. 
719D8: év r@~ mworjare is rightly defended, but 
the comma after it seems superfluous: below, for 
tov abrov I would guess tov avrod. 
722c!: the conjecture didaxyv for wdxny is not 
mentioned, but deserves consideration. 


I had, long ago, 


V. 727a3: Iam interested to see that E. makes 
tiuwov active, as [ argued long ago (C.R. XXIX. 
p. 171) that both riuy# and tiulov must imply 
‘honorific’ action; but Eth, Nic. 1123b 35 rather 
supports Stallb. 

732C* ff.: this ‘hard passage’ can hardly be left 
as it stands : at least let us shift the comma after 
éxdorov and place it after druyias, and mark oft 
olov . . . mpdteow as a parenthesis. 

733D’ ff: I am not satisfied with ‘ Burnet’s 
sagacious d@érnovs of éxovoov . . . kai,’ but Bad- 
bam’s lé6v twa (or 7’ det) deserves the approval 
given to it. 

736a2: E. makes the best of dmadXayfv, but 
dmrahhayeiow night be easier. 

737A! : I am glad to see rijs weraBdoews bracketed 
—the most logical course. 

738a*: here a full list of the 59 divisors of 5040 
might well have been supplied. 
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73984 : ? ddAy wore rather than del wore. 

739E*: I learn from E, that my conjecture ripla 
for 7 pia was anticipated by Apelt: I wish E. had 
had the courage to print it in his text, for I am 
convinced that it is certainly right (cp. 630c-p, 
728D, 841B). 

746p? ff.: I agree in the main with the view 
taken of ‘this very difficult passage,’ but am 
doubtful about rijs dofdons . . . ad, and inclined to 
put a colon after rpézov. 

747D%: Istill think that the redundant ov« should 
be replaced by gvcet. 


VI. 7534: I cannot follow E.'s retention ot 
mpoés : could P, have written wdpos? Also ideiv may 
have fallen out before dei. 

774C5: I cannot believe that ynpdoxew is right, 
though E, retains it. 

777c®: here too Burges preceded Burnet in 
writing kAwrdr. 

778c?: [ find Sixacrjpa for -lwy among my 
marginal jottings. 

782a°: E, gives us no help here: the jingle 
pijkos . . . aunxavov looks intentional. 

7828: here I should rather mark xal rwpydrwv 
. . « Bpwudrwr as parenthetic, 

7834+: I prefer the plur. to rpérovra, and incline 
to read oPevvivac <atrav>. 

784c!: E, adopts Burnet’s text and interpreta- 
tion, about which I have doubts. 


VII. 790E?: idve is attractive, but should we 
also read xa@amepei ? 

808p3: wév for mw is ingenious, but is it &\do 
(4 mpoBara) ? 

819D3: why not ravry? 
follow Fic. and Ast. 

VIII. 83445: E.'s conjecture opevdév7s is surely 
right ; I conjecture also Ni@w 7’ éx. 

83487: dywvlas for -.crds, which E. suggests, is 
also one of my marginalia. 

838a!: it is surprising that E. here retains 
Thy pev .. . THY dé. 

IX. 853a°: E. is right in rejecting pn6év, unless 
we might alter it to pex6év. 

854B? ff.: the Greek is inaccurately cited in the 
N., and the variant in a unnoticed. 

856E5: E. suggests 7s for els; I should prefer 
xeloOw for els éorw. 

864a2: I suggest épécOa rovrov here, keeping 
&peots at B? (where I prefer Ritter’s yi ddOois to 
E.’s dua8ois). 

X. 890p‘: though wadalw must go with Adyy, 
vouy is defensible as dat. of instrument; perhaps 
it ought to be véuos. In D&I am glad to see the 
neat conjecture #rrou adopted There is a good 
long N. at 8944! on a big subject—soul and 
motion—of which still more might be said. 

89782: E prints Burnet’s text, with an incon- 
clusive N. ; I suggest olov dp0ds @eds. 

899A’ : E.’s explanation of adrovd 5) Auewor, asa 
gloss, is ingenious but hypothetical ; advo 6 dp. 
would, I think, make possible sense. 

XI. 92582: an interesting N. on moAdd moddGy 
as a truncated proverb, ‘many needs, many deeds’: 
should we read it ré6AN’ amo woddGy, ‘many causes, 
many effects,’ or take it as a play on 7é6)N’ 
*Amdddwv ? 

932°: kw@ov (for -7) and 933¢! dewarovvras are 
both good corrections, 

XII. 943E!: for rap0évos=‘ virgin daughter,’ cp. 
1 Cor, vii. 36. 

44c8: E. accepts xaxjjs for rdxovs, but I now 
think rdxous right, cp. 706c. 

945c*: I can hardly believe in ggov, which E. 
retains : possibly rAwlyou for % ¢. 


At 82o0c® I incline to 
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949D*: E. keeps lari but inclines to Ast’s tagw: 
Istill think my conjecture (C.R. l.c.) (rdrrew . . . 
ras {nulas) the best remedy, cp. 876c. 

g6oc7 ff.: E. ‘in desperation’ makes some in- 
teresting suggestions, but his account of previous 
guesses is incomplete, and the passage still remains 
obscure (cp. C.R. /.¢.). 


It should be added that the notes are 
enriched by private contributions from 
a number of other modern authorities— 
Professors J. Burnet, H. Jackson, and 
J. B. Mayor, Mrs. Adam and Mr. F. H. 
Dale. Although broader questions— 
such as Plato’s debt to previous legisla- 
tion, and his relation to other political 
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thinkers—receive but cursory treatment, 
and there is rather a dearth of illustra- 
tive matter in the commentary, on the 
purely philological side the work is 
thorough and adequate, and deserving 
of the highest praise. Dr. England has 
indeed put all students of Plato and 
of Greek deeply in his debt; he has 
‘plowed a lonely furrow’ tAdpou Wuyxa ; 
but we can assure him 6t¢ 0 Kétros avTov 
ovx éotw Kxevos, since the fruit of his 
labour is an English Laws well worthy 
to stand beside Adam’s Republic. 
R. G. Bury. 





DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES. 


Demosthents Orationes. 
RENNIE. Crown 8vo. Tomi II. 
Pars II. Orationes xxvii-xl. Oxford 
University Press, 1921. Paper cover, 
3s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Mr. RENNIE—and British classical 

scholars—may be congratulated on the 

appearance, so long delayed by un- 
fortunate circumstances, of the first 
instalment of the only modern English 
text of the Private Orations. Of late 
years, indeed, it has not been always 
easy in this country to procure any text 
at all, save of the speeches contained in 

Paley and Sandys’ Selections. The final 

volume, which is to contain a detailed 

discussion of the MSS., is promised 
shortly; meanwhile the author pro- 
visionally accepts the late Professor 

Butcher’s judgments, expressed in the 

preface to Vol. I. (1903). 

The text of these speeches is, in one 
respect, in a very satisfactory state. 
There is hardly a passage in them where 
the sense is uncertain, or where any 
important question of fact or interpre- 
tation depends on the reading: the vast 
majority of variants are questions of 
order, or of the preference of édwxe to 
Sédmxe, eXéyyew to eFeréyxevv, and the 
like. Mr. Rennie, for the most part, is 
nearer to the MSS. than Blass, whose 
revision of Dindorf has hitherto been 
current in England. He rarely makes 
those changes of the tradition which are 
intended solely to avoid hiatus or 
sequences of short syllables, being evi- 
dently convinced that such phenomena 
are undoubted in Demosthenes, and 
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that it is hazardous to eject some where 
others must remain. Nor is he so 
inclined as was the German editor to 
alter passages, or adopt a less well- 
attested reading, in order to make them 
verbally agree with parallel passages 
elsewhere: he makes no attempt (¢.g.) 
to assimilate the famous commonplace 
on torture in I Onet. § 37, to the corre- 
sponding words in Isaeus. (In a few 
instances, however, such as 1 Onet. § 32, 
tovtov, or Zenoth. § 3 mpocéyew, he 
adopts the principle of parallelism 
against the witnesses whom he usually 
follows.) A well-attested parallel can 
always prove that a word or phrase is 
possible for Demosthenes; but twenty 
parallels do not necessarily prove that 
Demosthenes must have used a par- 
ticular phrase, and that only. Nor does 
Mr. Rennie pay overmuch heed to 
Blass’ principles of rhythm, or to the 
evidence of ancient citations, which 
(unless the reading in question is the 
very point of the citation) are often 
careless enough. 

He is thoroughly justified in his 
distinct preference for the Parisinus (S) 
over the Augustanus (A), which latter is 
a plausible and clever, but by no means 
unsophisticated, witness. He has him- 
self inspected A, and in one or two 
places, ¢.g.—p. Phorm. § 15, has been 
able to record small points wherein 
previous testimony to its reading has 
been mistaken; he has also discovered 
a few readings in S (apparently from 
the phototype reproduction) which had 
been overlooked before; from this 
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source he adopts two or three novelties, 
viz., SiehepoweOa for dvapepopeBa in I 
Aphob. § 1; 70eXev for 0€Xnoev in 3 
Aphob. § 26; papTupLay for papTvpwv in 
Pantaen. § 19; Tis tod wadds for Tov 
matdos in Pantaen. § 40; and a change 
of order in Pantaen. § 35: none of these 
is of great importance. He tacitly re- 
jects the theory that where an otiose 
word or phrase is found in different 
positions in two MSS., or families of 
MSS., it is to be ejected as a gloss; he 
retains, for instance, peta Tovs yapous 
in 1 Onet. § 15, in the place where S 
reads it, without even noticing the 
suspicion against it. 

Readings of any importance due to 
his own conjecture are very few: we 
have noted 3 Aphob. § 5 <rovs > ex 
Bacadvov; Lacr. Arg. Tov Tpdyparos for 
70 mparypa; p. Phorm. § 50, amavres for 
am ayTov ; ibid. § 56 nar’ ’Amrordr0dwpou 
for mpos ’AmroAXddwpov; 2 Boeot. § 32 
<rHv> avrov; ibid. § 33 <rod> pndev 
adixovvros ; all of these, save perhaps 
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the fourth, are improvements. Con- 
jectures of others he admits more 
sparingly than most recent editors, the 
least attractive being Voemel’s iperépwv 
for sjetépwy in c. Phorm. § 36. The 
papyrus evidence is but slight, and, as 
usual, eclectic ; it proves that variants 
found in our MSS. were already extant 
in the second century A.D., and provides 
no improvements of the text, while such 
a solecism as péAXAw with the aorist 
infinitive (c. Phorm. § 7) is not a hopeful 
sign. 

We have noted slight misprints in 
3 Aphob. §§ 2, 46, 58, Zenoth. §§ 6, 9, 
and are not enchanted by the form 
‘sequiorum’ in the note on 1 Aphod. 
§ 40. Mr. Rennie follows Blass, with 
some hesitation, in not bracketing the 
author’s name at the head of the Third 
Aphobus and the Zenothemis ; in regard 
to the former, at least, the present 
reviewer iS more convinced of its 
authenticity every time he reads it. 

E. E. GENNER. 





THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papynt. Part XV. One 
vol. Quarto. Pp. x+250, five collo- 
type plates of facsimiles. London: 
The Egypt Exploration Society, 1922. 
42s. 

Tuis volume, the preparation of which 
fell almost entirely to Dr. Hunt, is 
made up of literary texts alone; the 
next part (XVI.) will contain a con- 
siderable body of Byzantine documents 
which were found too large to be in- 
cluded with these. 

The volume opens as usual with 
theological texts, of which one of the 
most interesting is the first—a passage 
from the original Greek of the Apology 
of Aristides. It appears to show that 
the redactor of the Greek text in our 
possession (in Barlaam and Joasaph) 
used his material with great freedom, 
and to enhance accordingly the value 
of the Syriac version published by Dr. 
Rendel Harris. Other than this, a 
fragment of the Didache gives us an 
authority eight centuries earlier than 
our present authority, and specialists 
will be excited at what is much the 
earliest piece of Church music yet 








known—a hymn with musical notation 
of the late third century. Of this Pro- 
fessor H. Stuart Jones has provided 
a transcription in modern notation. 
The new classical pieces begin with 
fragments from eight or more poems 
of Sappho, probably from the fourth 
book. They are lamentably fragmen- 
tary, but restoration will be assisted by 
the regularity of their metre (distichs 
of Y-uu | --vv | --vv | -v-2%), as 
with the following fragments of Alcaeus, 
which are in Alcaics. Perhaps of greater 
interest than either is a fairly long piece 
ascribed almost with certainty to Ibycus. 
It is an earlier text by many years (first 
century B.C.) ; and whereas we have in 
the past only had some thirty frag- 
ments of this poet, and the longest of 
those of ten lines or so, we have now a 
consecutive passage of about forty lines 
addressed to Polycrates, and touching 
upon various incidents connected with 
the fall of Troy. It is in a fairly pure 
(not extreme) Doric dialect, and shows 
Doric accentuation: nvapov, modvyop- 
go, Moroat, €uBacev, é€eis. 
An interesting problem arises in con- 
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nexion with some fragments of Calli- 
machus of considerable length. The 
bulk of them is undoubtedly from the 
émwixwov on Sosibius, mentioned by 
Athenaeus, IV., p. 144e, of which we 
have hitherto had no fragments; but 
early in the fragment occurs the half 
line mplv aoréps tH Bepevinns, which— 
previously known from a citation by 
Achilles Statius—has usually been sup- 
posed to be from the Berentces coma, 
and to be the original of Catullus, 
LXVI. 79-83. Is this attribution in- 
correct, as Valckenaer suspected? If 
not, the present papyrus must have 
contained the Serenices coma at the 
beginning of the part which has come 
down to us, and then, after a short 
elegiac poem at present unidentified, 
the beginning of the Sostbi Victoria. 
The other new classical pieces are not 
very exciting—an acrostichal series of 
riddles in ‘miuric’ hexameters (i.e. 
substituting an iambus for the final 
spondee) ; some fragments of the sophist 
Antiphon epi adnOeias; some Greek 
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poems of local Egyptian origin; some 
fragments of a history of Alexander the 
Great, which appear to support Quintus 
Curtius rather than extant Greek his- 
torians; and some glossaries of rare 
words, from which, amid much chaff, 
the lexicographers may gather a little 
grain. 

Finally, we have a series of pieces 
representing extant classical authors: 
Sophocles’ Trachiniae, Theocritus XXII, 
Plato, Homer, Demosthenes, Isocrates, 
and Aratus (Avoonueia), in none of 
which are any very startling improve- 
ments or variants to be found. Of 
greater importance is a Latin papyrus 
leaf containing part of an index to the 
fist edition of Justinian’s Codex, which 
distinctly improves our extant text, 
especially in certain proper names; and 
it is of palaeographical value, because 
it can be placed almost with certainty 
between A.D. 529 and 535. It is rare 
indeed that we can date early Latin 
uncials so closely. 

S. GASELEE. 





DER BUKOLIKER VERGIL. 


Die Entstehungsgeschichte einer romischen 
Litteraturgattung. Von KurRT WITTE. 
Pp. 73. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1922. 

In Mr. Witte’s preface he avows him- 

self for Skutsch’s disciple, but uncon- 

vinced by Skutsch’s theories; an 
explorer in Ribbeck’s footsteps, un- 
deterred by Ribbeck’s failure. The 
present work has five complementaries : 

(1) The Eclogwes and Theocritus, 

(2) Ecl. VI. and Ciris, (3) Eel. IV., 

(4) Hor. Epod XVI. and the Eclogues, 

and (5) Eclogue X. These studies lie 

scattered among five different periodi- 
cals. This fact and my scanty space 
restrict me to the book now under 

review, without a survey of Mr. W.’s 

larger positions. The book, it must be 

said, is highly unreadable. Mr. W. is 
not to blame; he is probably constrained 

by present conditions ; but his book is a 

book yet to be written. His particular 

purpose is (p. 47) ‘to excavate the long- 
buried secrets of Theocritean and Vir- 
gilian technique in composition’ and 

(p. 2) to arrange the Eclogues chrono- 

NO. CCLXXXVII. VOL. XXXVI. 








logically: his means are simply the 
relations of Theocritus to Virgil and 
the internal evidences of the poems 
themselves. No other considerations 
are adduced, no other scholars native 
or foreign are named. We have Mr. W. 
téte-a-téte first with Theocritus and then 
with Virgil. 

To review a book so tightly potted 
(with numerical schemes on every other 
page) would require much more than 
its own bulk. I shall try to deal 
fairly with the writer by examining his 
method in one specimen and register- 
ing the chief results that he obtains 
by it. 

We start then (p. 3) with the news 
that on p. 10 we are going to learn that 
Ecl. III. is the oldest-but-one of the 
Bucolics. Of Ecl. III. the general 
suggestion (Mr. W. says the ‘ Haupt- 
vorbild’) came from Theocr. Id. V. 
What is the scheme of composition in 
Id. V.? A singing match of fifty-six 
lines ‘ framed’ in wv. I-79 and 136-150. 
The scheme of this ‘frame’ is to be 
detected in two stanzas of twenty lines 
M 
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(3.3. 4.4. 2.2.2.); these stanzas are 
vv. 25-44 and 60-79. They balance 
each other on either side of a group 
schemed 5.5.5. (vv. 45-59). 


Theocr. Idyll V. 
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So far the anatomy proposed does no 
violence to the sense or the text (inci- 
dentally it vindicates v. 73 against Wil. 
Moellendorff); it can hardly be for- 
tuitous. Let us then admit design: 
can we recover the whole pattern? 
Now to talk of a ‘frame’ implies that 
the Singing Match is a sort of picture, 
detached and relieved. Is it not some- 
what disconcerting to be told that ‘in 
the wings of the composition there is 
no numerical sympathy whatever: the 
frame begins with nineteen lines and 
ends with ten.’ A queer‘ frame’! In 
fact, the term is ill-chosen; and since 
it it is important in Mr. W.’s theory— 
he traces ‘framing’ in Ecl. VII. and V. 
as well as III., and says that, originally 
borrowed from Theocritus, who used it 


to let sung verses into spoken, Virgil 
applied it to poems all made up of 
spoken verses—e.g. Ecl. II. Also, in 
virtue of ‘ Umrahmung,’ the model of 
Ecl. IV. is discovered in Theocritus’ 
Hylas—it deserves discussion. ‘ Fram- 
ing’ implies a wrong point of view, an 
elevation in breadth for two eyes to 
survey. But literary order is always 
and necessarily successive. What we 
need is a view in depth. Presented in 
diagram, Mr. W.’s numerical schemes 
of Id. V. and Ecl. III. are as shown in 
previous column. 

So far all is proem—shall we say 
prothyron ?—to the principal event of 
the poem, the Singing Match, in 28 + 28 
verses, itself internally schemed in 
12+16=16+12. 


Theocr. Idyll V. 
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And now behind all this comes, cor- 
responding chiastically with vv. 20-24, 
a stanza of transition: and, to con- 
clude, Comatas’ epilogue. 
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This diagram (I regret that it must 
appear in double, not single, column) 
expresses Mr. W.’s scheme intelligibly : 
it represents of course the pattern of 
black on white which the poem would 
give if printed in stanzas on a decent 
page.’ Suchsymmetries may be childish: 
is not that implied by the terms /udere, 
lusus ? The question is: were they in the 
mind of the poet, or only of the hare- 
brained commentator? In the face of the 
Theocritean Syvinx and Dosiades’ Bémos 
(A.P. XV. 25, 26) we can hardly deny 
that not the ear alone but the eye also 
was considered. But since language, 
whether heard or read, is in succes- 
sions, the symmetry must be longitu- 
dinal. The analogy of a_ building 
(temple, basilica, etc.) obviously pre- 
sents itself, and we recall Pindar’s 
Thravyes mpcOupor. 

Now Ecl. III. follows Idyll V. in 
having first a verbal sparring and 
then a singing-match: it differs in that 
Palaemon refuses to decide, and there 
is no victor to go off bragging as 
Comatas does in the Epilogue of the 
Aipolikon; also, Virgil reduces the 
ribaldry of Theocritus to the decent 
minimum required by the genre. So 
we are warned that Virgil is using, not 
copying. Just how much of that com- 
plicated numerical symmetry does he 
choose to employ? Mr. W. answers 
that the singing-match (vv. 60-108) is 
schemed in 24+ 24 lines, and again into 
16+ 8=8+16, chiastically. [This, on 
which here depends Mr. W.’s principle 
of ‘halbirung,’ is hardly acceptable: 
the devout prelude ab Ioue principium 
.. » hyacinthus (60-63) stands apart, and 
so—even more clearly—does the pair of 
riddles dic quibus in terris . . . habeto 
(104-7), giving a scheme of 4+12+8= 
8+12+4.] However, balance and 
chiasmus hold. Further, that the 54 
lines of spoken introduction to the 
sung are not only schemed 27 +27, but 
each 27 consists of 15 for Menalcas 
and 12 for Damoetas. This fact is un- 
deniable, but the alleged 11 + 16=16+11 
formula in the subject of the verses is 
very questionable. 





1 The Riccardi Press allowed me to make 
the experiment of printing Propertius in stanzas 
for their edition in 1911. 
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However, this diagram exhibits the 
ground plan of the poem in depth, 
according to Mr. W.’s formula: 


Virg. Ecl. III. 
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Since a new person enters at v. 55, it 
is convenient to give the second part of 
the poem in a separate figure : 


Virg. Eel. III. 
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I think any reader will take in at a 
glance the significance of Mr. W.’s 
analysis. (The alternation of speakers 
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might be represented in black and red.) 
And I think he will be disposed to 
recognise both what Virgil borrowed 
and how perfectly, by slight modifica- 
tions, he appropriated it. 

Such then was Bucolic, and (I sup- 
pose) a poet who did not know and 
practise these tricks would have had 
no more right to say that he was ‘modu- 
lating his songs with a Sicilian shep- 
herd’s oat,’ than one would have to the 
name of a Petrarchian, who should write 
odd stanzas rhymed anyhow. 

For the rest I summarise briefly: 
Ecl. Il. is similarly related to Idyll 
XI.; it presupposes Ecl. I1I.; but since 
what is not Theocritean in the Eclogues 
must be Virgilian (ex hyputhest), certain 
motifs of I] and III. must be sought in 
Ecl. VII., which thus comes out as 
chronologically first. The hypothesis 
is large, and Mr. W.’s management of 
these very delicate tests is sometimes 
unsatisfactory : e.g. 


Dixit Damoetas: inuidit stultus Amyntas 
(II. 39). 


Since, says he, this answers to nothing 
Theocritean, it is Virgilian self-repeti- 
tion: dixit Damoetas is an echo of dic 
miht Damoetas (III. 1) and inutdit stultus 
Amyntas, of Liber pampineas inuidit col- 
libus umbras (VII. 58). Surely it is 
fantastic to build so much on a single 
inconspicuous word. Often Mr. W.’s 
verbal inferences are as shaky as this 
(e.g. pp. 32, 38). On his own showing 


(p. 40) one might take a te principium 
tibt desinam (VIII. 11) as evidence that 
III. is prior to VII. Generally the 
argument from self-repetitions seem to 
me much weaker than his analysis of 
Theocritus. 

The eventual result is: the nine 
Eclogues were composed in the order 
Vil. 48, th, ¥., tH, &, TV. Vail, 
VI. It would take more to convince 
me that I. and IX., prelude and envoi, 
were not like all other preludes and 
envois, written after the book they 
enclose. Incidentally other matters 
besides the sequence of the poems are 
claimed to be settled. I., IV. and VI. 
are explained on Theocritean principles: 
IV., schemed on Theocritus’ Hylas, is 
pronounced to have been written for 
‘the divine son of the divine youth in 
Ecl. 1.’ By the way, Mr. W. repeats a 
common error of the Judaist school of 
interpreters (exploded by Lejay), that 
the lucky baby is going to tntroduce 
(herauffiihren) the new golden age. Virgil 
does not say so: the baby is not a 
Messiah who introduces anything ; he 
merely experiences a millennium which 
happens. In Ecl. VI. Mr. W. returns 
(against Sabbadini and others) to the 
rendering, ‘My muse was the first.’ 
Rightly, I think. 

To sum up: the book deserves (and 
certainly requires) a very painful perusal. 
Sometimes Mr. Witte gets down to 
bedrock. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE. 





SENECA AND ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. 


Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy. By 


F. L. Lucas. One vol. Octavo. 
Pp. 133. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1922. 7s. 6d. 


To ‘estimate the influence’ of Seneca 
and ‘to trace the line of descent from 
him to the Elizabethans’ is Mr. 
Lucas’s main purpose in writing this 
book. In a survey of 133 pages he 
glances at the whole history of tragedy 
—Greek, Roman, Medieval, Eliza- 
bethan—with acumen and _ literary 
power, but also with a certain irrele- 
vance and perfunctoriness of treatment. 
Two chapters only are complete: 
‘Seneca the Man’ and ‘ The Tragedies 
of Seneca.’ They stand far above the 


rest for their vividness of portraiture 
and the sureness of their critical touch. 
The passages of verse translation from 
Seneca also are excellently done. This 
section of the book will be read not 
only with interest, but with profit. 

But if Mr Lucas has set Seneca him- 
self in perspective, he has failed to do 
justice to his Elizabethan followers. 
Clever phrases may keep a book alive, 
but they do not compensate for a lack 
of balance and of scholarly equipment. 
A reader who did not know the Eliza- 
bethans already would derive a very 
imperfect idea of them from this book. 
They are sketched in a series of rapid 
impressions. Mr. Lucas _ recognises 
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Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy as a landmark in 
English drama. He devotes about a 
page to it—rather less than he gives 
to a pure digression about the sheep- 
stealing scene in the Secunda Pastorum. 
It is as an adaptation and development 
of the Senecan type—not for the deriva- 
tive element in it-—that Kyd’s play is 
important. 

Even in dealing with the direct 
borrowing of the dramatists Mr. Lucas 
is unsatisfactory. One curt sentence 
suffices him for the Tudor translations 
of Seneca. Has he read them ? Because, 
if he has, we should expect some passing 
reference to the alterations, not without 
dramatic significance, which Jasper 
Heywood and John Studely made in 
the original text. These men were not 
literal translators. For the passages 
directly taken over from Seneca by the 
dramatists Mr. Lucas evidently depends 
on the parallels collected by Mr. Cun- 
liffe. He should have made good some 
omissions of his authority. In the 
death-scene of Bussy d’Ambois Chap- 
man made use of the words of the 
dying Hercules and of the Chorus in 
the Hercules Octaeus.1 A borrowing 
from the same play in Alphonsus, Em- 
peror of Germany, is not only significant, 
but it has the further merit of being 
amusing. Alphonsus is brought in, as 
he pretends, in a dying state, the victim 
of poison. To act the part successfully 
he pours out Senecan rant, and—not 
to deviate from the pattern—he trans- 
lates literally, and dwells on the Cancer 
and the Scorpion in his veins and 





1 Cf. Bussy @ Ambois, V. iv.,and Herc. Oet. 
1518-26. 


his distended liver.2 One would have 
thought, too, that Laertes’ summons 
to pile Pelion on Ossa and Hamlet’s 
retort — which suggests a touch of 
Shakespeare’s own criticism — were 
worth quoting. This would have added 
point to Mr. Lucas’s judicious handling 
of Shakespeare’s supposed borrowings 
from Seneca. 

Again, Mr. Lucas apparently has not 
read the critical address to the reader 
which Jonson prefixed to the 1605 
quarto of Sejanus. Init Jonson defined 
the essentials of high tragedy, and 
among them two Senecan qualities: 
‘height of elocution ’ and ‘ fullness and 
frequency of sentence.’ Hardly a pro- 
nouncement for a student of Seneca to 
ignore. And a word might have been 
said about Jonson’s own _ sententtae, 
couched in a style almost Latin in its 
compression. ‘ Ira, quae tegitur, nocet,’ 
writes Seneca; and Jonson after him: 
‘ Wrath covered carries fate.’® 

Mr. Lucas’s range of reading gives a 
liveliness and often an aptness to his 
writing, but the allusions are wofully 
overdone. Why in a work on Seneca 
have side-glances at Christ and Presi- 
dent Wilson (pp. 25, 52)? And why 
twice over drag in that barbarian Mr. 
Wells (pp. 4, 9)? 

Lastly, if a book of this nature is 
to help the student, at least a short 
bibliography of editions and reprints 
should have been appended. 

PERCY SIMPSON. 





2 Cf. Alphonsus, IV. ii., and Herc. Oet. 1218- 
23, 1359 ff. 

3 Cf Seneca, Medea, 153, and Jonson, Sejanus, 
Act I. ad fin. 





Q. HORATIUS FLACCUS, SATIREN. 


Q. Horatius Flaccus, Satiren. Erklart von 
A. KIESSLING. Fiinfte Auflage erneuert von 
R. HEINZE. Berlin: Weidmann, 1921. M. 24. 

THE fifth edition of this work is a revision and 

expansion of Kiessling’s well-known edition. It 

exceeds by sixty pages in extent the preceding 
fourth edition in 1910, and by 128 pages the 
original work published in 1886. Important 
alterations have been introduced. The intro- 
duction has to a great extent been remodelled, 
especially as regards the early history of satire, in 
which the apocryphal dramatic ‘satura’ of Livy 

(exploded by Hendrickson and Leo) figures no 

more as the original source of Latin satire. 

Dr. Heinze offers the suggestion that Livy’s 

authority, whoever he was, invented these dra- 


matic ‘saturae’ to account for the solo songs of 
the Roman Comedy, which differed from the 
usage of the New Attic Comedy. At any rate 
they are unknown to the grammarian Diomedes, 
who is the foundation of our knowledge of the 
history of satire. Accordingly Dr. Heinze begins 
with Ennius as the inventor of ‘satura’ as a 
class of literature, and the first writer of literary 
‘miscellanies,’ the acrimonious and censorious 
character of which was a later development due 
to Lucilius, whom Horace regarded as his own 
model. The treatment of the metrical and 
prosodial peculiarities in the introduction is 
greatly enlarged and rich in examples. 

The commentary is mainly explanatory, and 
takes little account of varieties of reading, 
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except the most important. Unlike most of this 
series, it is not furnished with a critical appen- 
dix, and presumes the possession of a text such 
as Vollmer’s or Garrod’s. Thus I. 1. 95 dives 
ut metiretur nummos is explained, ‘ rich so that 
he could no longer count his money,’ without 
any mention of Bentley’s brilliant conjecture 
gui tam for guidam, and the difficulty as to 
interpretation which he raised: in I. 4, 35, 
though the reading of the Harley and Paris 
group of MSS., as punctuated by Sudhaus, s76z 
non, non cuiguam parcet amico, is adopted, 
admirable in itself and well illustrated in the 
note, no mention is made of the alternative 
reading of the usually superior group to which 
the excellent Strassburg MS. belongs, s7bz non 
hic cuiguam, a veteran reading which long 
appeared in the editions, and which is adopted 
by Keller and Holder and by Vollmer in his 
recent Teubner text: in I. 7. 28 Stowasser’s 
ingenious conjecture salso mulsogue fluenti, 
raising as it does a nice question of interpreta- 
tion, seems to me to call for mention. 

The exigencies of compression in the same 
way cause the commentary at times to appear 
rather arbitrary, as views which at any rate are 
highly probable are silently passed over in pas 
sages where there is considerable doubt. The 
method adopted in this respect is in contrast 


with Lejay’s learned edition. I give a single 
instance. In I. 5. 15, though adsentem ut cantat 
amicam is convincingly, as I think, explained as 
a concise expression for szcut avertit nauta qui 
cantat, and though it is remarked that w¢ (the 
crux of the passage) is omitted in some MSS., 
and indeed by some editors, the note would 
have been more satisfying and the reader more 
fully possessed of the facts if it had been added 
that it is possible to understand w¢ in the sense 
of dum, an archaic use found occasionally in 
Plautus, an attractive view, as in that case 
Horace is discovered more suo to be talking here 
in colloquial Latin. 

But after all an editor must decide for himself 
what to omit : and we must not be ungracious. 
Dr. Heinze’s revision is thorough, and has 
brought Kiessling’s edition up to date. The 
influence of the Cynics on Latin satire has not 
been neglected, and we find Kerkidas and the 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus applied to the illustration 
of I. 2. 123. Alterations have been made on 
almost every page ; but the chief improvements 
are to be found in the Second Book. The 
result is that this new edition provides a 
masterly and lucid commentary, which always 
presents a tenable view, amply enforced by 
illustrative matter. 

S. G. OWEN. 








FRONTO (LOEB LIBRARY). 


The Correspondence of Marcus Cornelius Fronto. 
By C. R. HAINES. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
Two vols. Pp. liv+ 309 (Vol. I.), 371 (Vol. 
II.). London: Heinemann, 1919. Ios. net. 

THE translator has already published articles 

in the Classical Quarterly on the chronology 

and text of Fronto’s letters, and the present 
edition represents ‘a first attempt to arrange 
them in chronological order.” No independent 


examination of the one manuscript is claimed, : 


but full use has been made of the researches 
and emendations of Brakman, Studemund, and 
especially Hauler, the text here presented show- 
ing a great advance on that of Naber, now over 
fifty years old. The introduction tells what 
little is known of the orator’s life, estimates his 
influence on his contemporaries, and defends 
him against the charge of archaising for its own 
sake. Archaisms are not to be adopted, Fronto 
taught, unless more expressive and appropriate 
than their modern equivalents. His weakness 
lay in his inclination to similes and other eixoves, 
which at once give an air of artificiality to 
passages of real feeling, and destroy any value 
which his contributions to history might possess. 
It is suggested that the recovery of the bulk of 
Fronto’s speeches would result in a higher esti- 
mate being placed on his genius. 


A satisfactory bibliography is included, an 
index of names, of notable Greek and Latin 
words, and of the principal subjects. The 
translation is close, but makes easier reading 
than might be expected in view of the frag- 
mentary character of much of the original. 

In Vol. II., p. 208, Fronto describes the 
indolent Syrian garrison as z#fatientia laboris 
armis singillatim omittendis, which more likely 
means ‘giving up the use of one arm after 
another’ than, as Mr. Haines translates, ‘as 
one man after another .. . laid them aside.’ 
It is improbable that even in Syria soldiers of 
the same cohort would be allowed to be differ- 
ently armed. 

In J. 102 /entter arguendo must be ‘by gently 
calling attention’ to the faults of Socrates’ 
disciples, not ‘ with gentle persuasion.’ 

With reference to the well-known difficulty 
(ii. 114) of Fronto’s allusion to coins of Com- 
modus, whose name first appears on a medallion 
in the period 166-170 A.D., or after Fronto’s 
death, it may be suggested that some of the 
small uninscribed coins (often wrongly called 
Tesserae) issued early in the reign of M. Aurelius, 
with an infant portrait, and usually ascribed 
to the future emperor’s elder brother, Annius 
Verus, really present the features of Commodus. 

E. S. BOUCHIER. 





QUELLENUNTERSUCHUNGEN ZU NEMESIOS VON EMESA. 


Quellenuntersuchungen zu Nemesios von 
Emesa. By HEINRICH A. Kocu. One 
volume. 9}”x6”. 51+ Literaturver- 
zeichnis. Berlin: Weidmann, 1921. 
M. 6. 


Tuis is a study of the sources and of 
the character of the work of Nemesios, 
Bishop of Emesa, on the Nature of 
Man. Jaeger, discussing the dependence 
of Nemesios upon Posidonios, suggested 
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that the common source through which 
the views of Posidonios reached Neme- 
sios, Basil, and Gregory of Nyssa was 
Origen’s Commentary on Genesis. In 
the first part of this study Koch en- 
deavours to strengthen the case for 
Jaeger’s view. Many arguments, he 
urges, derived from Posidonios, recur- 
ring in fourth-century Christian writers, 
would find their most natural place in 
an account of the Creation; but these 
same arguments are also employed by 
Origen in his extant works, especially 
in the Contra Celsum: thus it may be 
concluded that Origen’s commentary 
on Genesis is the most probable Mittel- 
quelle. Further, from the fact that 
pagan philosophy (particularly that of 
the Middle Stoa) and Christian doctrine 
are closely inter-connected in these 
borrowings of fourth-century authors, 
we may conclude that the common 
source contained much _ philosophical 
material: Origen ‘der Verschmelzer 
theologischer und heidnischer Wissen- 
schaft ’ is the writer with whom such a 
fusion of elements would be most 
natural: who else, indeed, can be 
suggested? Koch then illustrates the 
dependence in dogma of Nemesios upon 
Origen: the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of the soul is implicit in C. 
Celsum VII. 32 (is this a necessary in- 
ference ?), and is undoubtedly held by 
Nemesios: the Stoic doctrine of an 
atoxatactacis is rejected both by 
Origen and Nemesios: the view that 
sinful souls are held in the neighbour- 
hood of their tombs is common, so far 
as we know, among early Christian 
writers only to C. Celsum VII. 5 and 
Nemesios. Nemesios, in his first four- 
teen chapters, doubtless used Porphyry’s 
commentary on the Timaeus, but this 
was not his principal source: the latter 
is to be found in Origen’s commentary 
on Genesis. 


The second part of the book is 
devoted to a detailed analysis of chap- 
ters 29-41. Here Nemesios follows 
closely the Ethics of Aristotle, but he 
has also used both pagan and Christian 
commentators : he substitutes Christian 
for pagan examples, and when he em- 
ploys pagan illustrations he fully 
explains them for his Christian readers ; 
further, he can desert the order of 
Aristotle’s treatment to throw a subject 
into greater prominence (cf. chapter 34 
on trepl tivwy Bovdrevopueba). Chapters 
35-38 are derived ultimately from Posi- 
donios rather than from an eclectic 
Platonist of the time of Trajan (cf. 
Gercke: Rhein. Mus. 41 (1886) 266-291). 
In chapters 39-41 Nemesios returns to 
Aristotle, but here the parallelism is less 
close, since Nemesios develops his view 
of the freedom of the will through his 
conception of avroefovovov, which is 
foreign to Aristotle, and meets the con- 
tention that God is the cause of evil. 
Here, too, Nemesios introduces 7povola 
as hindering the conversion of sinful 
thought into sinful deed. Aristotle has 
no place for mpovoca, as for him the 
gods do not concern themselves xa’ 
ékaota. Koch is inclined from this 
section to see in Nemesios a represen- 
tative of the school of Antioch. Finally, 
chapters 42-44 on mpovoca come from a 
source common to Theodoret and 
Nemesios which mainly represents the 
views of Posidonios. 

The work of Nemesios is, however, a 
single whole carefully planned; he is 
no servile copyist, but is filled with the 
consciousness of a mission to impart to 
Christian congregations the treasures 
of ancient philosophy. He is bold 
enough to champion the discredited 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul, 
and he can even venture to criticise 
Origen himself (the BaOyuol ths yvyis). 

. H. BAYNEs. 





ANCIENT LORE IN MEDIEVAL GLOSSARIES. 


Anctent Lore in Medieval Glossaries. By 
Professor W. M. Linpsay and H. J. 
THomsON. (St. Andrews University 
Publications, No. XIII.). One vol. 
Octavo (8°3"x5°3”.) Pp. vii+185. 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1921. 
5s. net. 


THE title of this book is not a mis- 
nomer, but it is not unlikely to suggest 
fallacious anticipations. Those who 
share the current misapprehensionswith 
regard to the origin and character of 
medieval Latin glossaries will naturally 
expect that the volume will contain a 
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good deal of valuable information, trans- 
mitted from ancient authorities, on the 
meaning and use of Latin words and 
the interpretation of passages of the 
classics. Professor Lindsay’s preface is 
mainly concerned with the destruction 
of this pleasing illusion. His lucid 
account of the methods of the compila- 
tion of glossaries shows the danger of 
the uncritical use of them which some 
distinguished scholars have not yet un- 
learned. The compilers borrowed freely 
from their predecessors, and the bor- 
rowed matter often underwent several 
successive corruptions in transmission ; 
and even when we have traced a par- 
ticular item to the oldest known glos- 
sary, it is seldom safe to base any con- 
clusion upon it until we have discovered 
its ulterior source. Most of the entries 
in our glossaries are explanations— 
copied from glossed MSS.—of words 
occurring in one or other of the few 
writers, Pagan and Christian, that were 
widely studied in medieval monasteries. 
Of course they are often quite correct ; 
they were intended for raw beginners, 
and largely relate to words whose mean- 
ing could be obscure only to the very 
ignorant. Many of them, however, are 
mere inferences, and sometimes gro- 
tesquely mistaken inferences, from the 
context. So far as the glossaries origi- 
nated in this way, it is vain to look to 
them for any traditional light on the 
meaning of Latin words. Certain parts 
of particular glossaries, however, do 
contain material ultimately derived from 
the works (now wholly or partially lost) 
of ancient lexicographers or scholiasts. 
Here we really have ‘ancient lore’; but 
even with regard to this, Professor 
Lindsay warns us to moderate our ex- 
pectations. The compilers of glossaries 
worked with certain practical ends in 
view ; and there is reason to believe that 
the passages in their ancient authorities 
that would have been precious to the 
modern scholar were precisely those 
which they would consider useless for 
their purpose. Their excerpts, accord- 
ingly, rarely tell us anything but what 
we know already. The final verdict of 
the preface is that the value of medieval 
glossaries does mot consist in the 
‘ancient lore’ which they have pre- 
served. When they have been critically 


edited, indeed, the student of ancient 
Latin may hope to learn from them 
something, though not very much. It 
is only as sources for the knowledge 
of late and medieval Latin, and of the 
history of medieval culture, that they 
are really of first-rate importance. 

The two treatises contained in this 
volume—the one by Professor Lindsay 
and the other by Mr. Thomson—relate 
to the two classes of ancient material 
most extensively represented in the 
glossaries. The purpose of Professor 
Lindsay’s article is the identification of 
the Festus glosses contained in the 
Abolita glossary. The investigation is 
full of difficulties. The Festus glosses 
occur mixed up with items from other 
sources in a common alphabetical ar- 
rangement; and their text is often out- 
rageously corrupted. The danger of 
conjectural criticism may be seen from 
one instance where external evidence 
happens to be available. The MS. pre- 
sents the gibberish ‘ Provanum aves- 
partuiperdetur,’ which Goetz emends to 
‘Pro vano habetur: parvi penditur.’ 
This is plausible enough, but the gloss 
comes from a Plautus quotation given 
by Festus s.v. Profanum: ‘Sacrum an 
profanum habeas parvi penditur.’ In 
spite of these difficulties, the amount of 
Abolita material that Professor Lindsay 
has succeeded in referring, on strong 
grounds of probability, to Festus is very 
considerable, though he is careful to say 
that as the necessary editorial work on 
the glossaries has not been done, this 
material is not suitable for a place in 
the text or apparatus criticus of the 
second volume of his edition of Festus. 

In the second article Mr. Thomson 
treats of the fragments of ancient 
scholia on Virgil preserved in the 
Abstrusa glossary and the Liber Glos- 
sarum. The author has elsewhere argued 
that the Virgil glosses in these compila- 
tions go back to the commentary of 
Adamnan, and for the most part ulti- 
mately to Donatus. In the present 
article he has taken the laborious course 
of going through the whole of Virgil 
line by line, and quoting the glosses in 
the order of the passages to which he 
believes them to refer. Whatever errors 
of detail he may have made, Mr. 
Thomson has certainly done a valuable 
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piece of work. He has used rotographs 
of two MSS. of the Liber Glossarum, 
from which he has obtained some im- 
portant new readings. His remarks on 
the unsatisfactory method followed by 
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Goetz in dealing with the source-marks 
in the MSS. should be carefully noted. 
The book, though small in size, is of 
very great importance as a contribution 
to the study of Latin glossography. 
HENRY BRADLEY. 





AMERICANA. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. XXXII. 220x145 mm. Pp. 
186. One illustration in text and one 
plate. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard 
University Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University 


Press, Ig21. 6s. 6d. 
Transactions and Proceedings of the 
American Philological  Assoctation, 


1920. Vol. LI. 240x160 mm. Pp. 

Ixxi+187. Published by the Asso- 

ciation through its Secretary, Adel- 

bert College, Cleveland, Ohio. $2.00. 
THE enthusiasm of American scholars 
for philological study does not diminish, 
and the present reviewer notes with 
satisfaction that ancient religion, as is 
fitting among the countrymen of the 
late J. B. Carter, comes in for no in- 
considerable share. Three of the papers 
read before the Association at its 
December meeting in 1920 may fairly 
be classed under the latter heading: 
Dr. C. A. Manning’s article on ‘The 
Tauric Maiden and Allied Cults’; Dr. 
E. S. McCartney on ‘ Spontaneous 
Generation and Kindred Notions in 
Antiquity’; and Professor Lily Ross 
Taylor on ‘The Worship of Augustus 
in Italy during his Lifetime’ (Trans., 
pp. 40, 101, 116). The first, starting 
from the deity of Iphigeneia (hardly a 
certainly proved datum, see Farnell, 
Hero Cults, pp. 55 ff.) and the winged 
‘Persian’ Artemis, connects them with 
the swan-maidens and other such magi- 
cal heroines which abound in the earlier 
Russian epic ballads, with a view to 
throwing light on the numerous religious 
and ethnological problems connected 
with the Tauric goddess. There are 
weak links in the chain, and it has a 
long distance, chronologically, to cover ; 
but the reviewer is inclined to believe 
that Dr. Manning has found a profit- 
able vein, and hopes he will continue 
to work it. Dr. McCartney expresses 
the reasonable hope that his paper will 





be useful to biologists and folklorists 
alike. So far as the latter are con- 
cerned, at least, he is fully justified. 
Professor Taylor has made a handy 
collection of material, and puts forward 
some good suggestions—notably, that 
the title flamen or sacerdos Augustt 
always means priest of the genius of 
the reigning emperor. If this be ac- 
cepted, it is possible to harmonise the 
many inscriptions mentioning such 
titles, undoubtedly Italian, and demon- 
strably not put up after the death ot 
the emperor in question, with the state- 
ment of Dio Cassius that no emperor 
was deified in Italy until his death. 
Turning to literary subjects, we have 
three articles wholly or partly on Latin 
verse-writers ; a readable study by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Moore of ‘ Prophecy in the 
Ancient Epic’ (Harvard Studies, p. 99) ; 
an appreciation of Prudentius by his 
colleague, Professor E. K. Rand (Traus., 
p- 71); and Professor R. S. Radford’s 
investigation of ‘The Juvenile Works 
of Ovid’ (ibid., p.146). Professor Rad- 
ford gives some interesting figures of 
the increasing use of the dactyl as 
against the spondee in the Ovidian 
couplet, especially the hexameter; but 
when, chiefly on this ground, he claims 
for the Paelignian the Lygdamus elegies, 
the rest of Book III. of the Tibullan 
corpus, and part of the Appendix Ver- 
giliana, including the Ciris, I for one 
cannot follow him. The strong case 
for Gallus, and the respectable case for 
Vergil himself, need a good deal more 
demolishing than Professor Radford 
allots to them in treating of the Czzis; 
and as for Lygdamus and Sulpicia, the 
one wrote poetry and the other at least 
was sincerely emotional ; while the un- 
doubted works of Ovid, with all their 
good qualities, show not a trace of 
either characteristic. Professor Rand 


has an interesting subject; but is he 
well advised to describe as ‘ verses of 
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which Virgil himself would not have 
been ashamed’ Prudentius’ paraphrase 
of ‘a land flowing with milk and honey’ 
into 
solum cui melle perenni 
glaeba fluens niueos permiscet lactea riuos? 

Tho first means something to a people 
who kept bees and owned cattle, the 
second is uncommonly like nonsense. 

Greek poetry is illustrated by an 
excellent essay of Professor N. Schmidt 
(Trans., p. 56) on ‘ Bellerophon’s Tablet,’ 
in which he brings much archaeological 
knowledge to the task of giving a clear 
idea of the famous episode in Z; by 
the acute paper of Professor R. H. 
Tanner (ibid., p. 172) on ‘ The ’Apyi- 
Aoxor of Cratinus’; and by Professor 
H. W. Smyth’s painstaking edition of 
the scholia on the P.V. in the Cod. 
Neapolitanus (Harv. Stud., p. 1). This 
collection, largely due to Triklinios, 
contains, amid a great deal of rubbish, 
indications of a more respectable tradi- 
tion than some editors of Aeschylus are 
apt to grant to anything except the 
Medicean. Thus it supports, often by 
an appeal to old MSS. (év trois dyav 
Tanavois TOY avTiypapwv), TpoceiXous in 
451, nvyouv in 688, mAaeinv in 896; 
while the gloss on 459 shows that the 
writer read cogicudtwr, not voodicpua- 
TOV. 

History is represented by Professor 
W. K. Prentice’s study of ‘ Thermopylae 
and Artemisium’ (Tvamns., p. 5). He 
holds that Leonidas, on hearing of the 
third encounter at Artemision, in which 
the Persians were victorious, gave orders 
for evacuation, and sacrificed himself 
and the Three Hundred to let the others 
get clear away. Professor La Rue van 
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Hook protests (ibid., p. 134) against 
the assumption that the exposure of 
children was anything like so common 
a practice in Greece as most writers 
would have us believe, and gives very 
good reasons for his doubts. 

Besides Professor J. C. Rolfe’s useful 
lexicographical note on prorsus (Trans., 
p. 30), grammar is represented by Pro- 
fessor R. C. Kent’s ingenious study of 
‘The Accents in Latin Verse’ (tbid., 
p- 19), which, while allowing the native 
accent to have been expiratory, suggests 
that a pitch-accent was deliberately 
cultivated, under the influence of Greek 
teachers, by the readers and writers of 
quantitative verse. A Canadian con- 
tribution is Professor J. W. Taylor’s 
sketch (tbid., p. 84) of the ethics of 
Gemistios Plethon. 

Finally, Professor C. Burrage pub- 
lishes (Harv. Stud., p. 178) an article 
which everyone interested in Minoan 
Crete will heartily wish may be on the 
right track, especially as he promises 
further researches in book form. He is 
of opinion that many of the Cretan 
signs have an alphabetic value, and 
gives as a sample those on the spindle- 
whorl found at Hagios Onouphrios 
(Scripta Minoa, Figs. 52a and b), which 
he interprets (a) ki, i.e. ‘kal(os)’ or 
‘Talos,’ and (b) klkin’a, ‘from which 
may easily be derived the better known 
western forms Calchinia and Telchinia.’ 
He has yet to show his theory to be 
supported by adequate evidence; ‘but 
what an if it were ?’ 

Altogether, two volumes of good read- 
ing, proving afresh that the American 
classicist is ode wéAAwv odd’ ddpacpoves 
UTv@ viKwpevos. H. J. Rose. 





HERAKLES. 


Herakles : Aufsatze zur griechischen Re- 
ligions- und Sagengeschichte. Von 
BERNHARD SCHWEITZER. One vol. 
265x195 mm. Pp. vii + 247. 38 
illustrations. Tubingen: Verlag von 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1922. 
M. 96. 

THE chief effect of this book upon the 

present reviewer has been to confirm a 

growing suspicion that the great day of 

German scholarship is past. Hardly 





anything in it can be unreservedly 
praised, except the obvious industry of 
the author and the considerable amount 
of interesting material which he has 
collected, some of it being new. Of 
the originality and insight which once 
marked the best works of his fellow- 
countrymen, Schweitzer has singularly 
little. 

He has given us two dissertations, 
loosely connected by their common 
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relation to Herakles. In the first, he 
discusses, with a wealth of archaeo- 
logical material, the Aktorione or 
Molione, in whom he sees an ancient 
twy-bodied deity, earlier than the 
Hellenic invasion of Greece. This re- 
sult is achieved, partly by dismissing 
as ‘certainly late’ such passages of 
Homer as contradict the hypothesis, 
partly by a most hazardous interpreta- 
tion of archaeological evidence. I find 
a superimposition of no fewer than 
seven hypotheses one on top of another. 
A shorter example of the same method 
of reasoning is seen in an episode 
(p. 61 ff.) which explains the four-armed 
Apollo of Amyklai as being really Hya- 
kinthos, who he thinks is another twy- 
formed deity, associated with a female 
power. The argument holds good :f 
(1) a passage in Libanios, Orat. xi.4 
refers to the cult of Amyklai and to no 
other ; 2f(2) Libanios was well-informed 
about that cult; 7f (3) the oudaros 
which he mentions connotes the wor- 
ship of a female deity (we know of none 
such at Amyklai); if (4) Hyakinthos 
was the mdpedpos of this goddess, and 
if (5) he was a sky-god (we know him 
to be chthonian). Those mathemati- 
cally inclined may calculate the chances 
of this combination being right, allow- 
ing each hypothesis separately a 50 per 
cent. chance of being true. 

The second essay follows the lines of 
comparative folklore, and attempts to 
reduce the Twelve Labours to their 
original form by comparison of other 
Aryan myths and mdrchen. The result 
is, that this is the Greek version of the 
‘indogermanischer Riesen - Drachen- 
kampfmythos,’ and that the legend 
and cult of Herakles are ‘die kiihne 
Selbstapotheose eines Volkes, das schon 
in dem Schépfungsdrang seines von 
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Leiden errissenen Daseins einen 
Hauch seiner Gottheit verspiirt hat’; 
which, he assures his readers in a final 
burst of rhetoric, serves to prove the 
essential similarity of the Greek with 
the German spirit. But rhetoric, of 
which Schweitzer has plenty, is no 
substitute for good handling of com- 
parative material, of which he has little. 

Most of this book might have been 
written forty years ago. Besides the 
multiple authorship of Homer, the 
Dorian origin of Herakles (which it is 
to be hoped will have a well-deserved 
rest since the publication of Farnell’s 
Hero-Cults) a grotesque misapplication 
of the facts of totemism (p. 82), and 
other old friends, we have (pp. 8, 10, 
cf. 144) a resolute shutting of the eyes 
to the fundamental and original dif- 
ference of saga and mdrchen, and a con- 
sequent attempt to find ‘der echte 
Herakles’ (Schweitzer is fond of look- 
ing for the ‘innerste Keim’ of a 
tradition, as if that explained it all) in 
one of the many fairy-tales which, like 
every other culture-hero, he has 
gathered about him. A minor point is 
the irritatingly frequent reference to 
the tales of Herakles and similar heroes 
as Heilandsmythen. Anyone who is 
unable to see the difference between the 
mystic concept of a saviour or media- 
tor and the very human monster-killing 
hero, is singularly unfitted for the study 
of Comparative Religion. 

To give Schweitzer his due, there are 
to be found in his work a persuasive 
explanation of the Tritopatores (p. 75), 
some good things in his treatment of 
the folktales, pp. 103 ff., 135 ff., and 
one passage (p. 175) where, against 
Furtwangler and Farnell, he seems to 
have made out his case that the club 
was not part of the earliest equipment 
of Herakles. 

H. J. Rose. 





THE TEMPLE COINS OF OLYMPIA. 


The Temple Coins of Olympia. ByC.T. 
SELTMAN. With a Foreword by 
SiR WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. One vol. 
Quarto. Pp. 120; 12 collotype plates 
Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes, Ig2t. 
£2 2s. 

THE control which the Eleans exercised 

almost without interruption from the 





sixth century onwards over the Olympic 
festival lends more than a local interest 
to their coinage. In this important 
work Mr. Seltman has collected, ar- 
ranged and, above all, illustrated, the 
noble series of staters struck in their 
name, and offers us an intensive study 
which will be indispensable to workers 
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in the same field. This is not the place 
to discuss the purely numismatic aspect 
of the work; it is enough to say that 
the comparatively new method of classi- 
fication by die connexion is employed 
with judgment, and that the resulting 
chronological arrangement seems firmly 
established. The author’s main con- 
tention is that the coinage bearing the 
name of the Eleans was not a civic 
coinage struck at Elis for local pur- 
poses, but a hieratic coinage struck 
under their auspices at Olympia for the 
crowds of visitors who flocked to the 
holy place at all times, but especially 
for the festival. This contention seems 
amply justified. Zeus and Hera, the 
only two deities appearing directly or 
by implication on the coins, had no 
special cults at Elis, and Mr. Seltman 
makes the interesting point that a 
curious form of thunderbolt, with one 
half of it shaped like a fly, which occurs 
on one variety, can only refer to Zeus 
Myiagros or Apomyios, who had taken 
over at Olympia the cult of Myiagros 
a primitive fly-god of the district. 
If the coins of the Eleans were struck 
at Olympia, there is no further reason 
to suppose with Head (Historia Num- 
morum®, p. 419) that the earliest of them 
must, in spite of their archaic appear- 
ance, be later than 471 when the 
synoecism resulting in the town of Elis 
took place. That event finds an echo 
in the stater with the type of the 
thundering Zeus and the legends 
FAAEION OAYNIIIKON. Mr. Seltman, 
by the way, interprets this inscription 
as Faneiwv (émi trav) Ody rixady (ayovwr 
aja}, but such an elaborate portman- 
teau phrase is surely out of the question. 
Why should not the two adjectives be 
singular neuter nominatives in simple 
apposition, agreeing with an understood 
didpayxpov ? 

The other main conclusion which 
the author draws is that we have to do 
with the product of two mints working 
concurrently but independently of each 
other, one using exclusively the types 
of Zeus and therefore established under 
his special protection in his temple, the 
other using the types of Hera and 
similarly situated in her temple. The 
staters certainly fall into two series, the 
longer (with Zeus types) covering the 


whole period from the sixth to the 
second century, the Shorter (with Hera 
types) lasting from 420 to the Mace- 
donian conquest. In each series the 
successive issues are linked together in- 
ternally by the use of common dies, 
while there is no recorded instance of 
‘muling ’—1.e. of the use of the same 
die in both series. Thus the conclusion 
so far seems justified that the staters 
were produced in two independent work- 
shops; but to go into further detail and 
presume one mint situated in the temple 
of Zeus and one in the temple of Hera 
seems more hazardous, and raises ques- 
tions to which satisfactory answers are 
not forthcoming. The activity of the 
mint of Zeus begins before the building 
of his temple. Mr. Seltman can only 
say that in this early period the mint 
was ‘attached’ (whatever that may 
mean) to the altar of Zeus, and trans- 
ferred to the precinct of his temple as 
soon as there was one. But if it was 
so desirable for the mint to be thus 
actually joined to a temple, why not to 
the already existing temple of Hera, 
where Zeus also had acult? Further, 
if the second mint were in the temple 
of Hera and under her special patronage, 
we might expect by analogy with the 
Zeus mint that the types employed 
there would have exclusive reference 
to her. But this is only true of the 
obverses; the reverses show without 
exception the eagle and thunderbolt, 
which form the usual types for the con- 
temporary Zeus series also. All that 
the evidence justifies us in supposing is 
that when the output of one monetary 
workshop no longer sufficed, another 
was established somewhere in the Altis. 
As for the types, if those relating to 
Zeus were earmarked for the obverse 
dies of one workshop, and the head of 
Hera for those of the other, it would be 
easy to fix the responsibility for each 
issue to its proper source. 

The least satisfactory part of the 
book is the short section devoted to 
the monetary standard. The view 1s 
advanced that the coins were struck, 
not on the Aeginetic standard, but on 
an ‘Olympian’ standard derived from 
it, but slightly lighter in weight. This 
view is open to two objections: First, 
the means used to determine the 
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standard at Olympia are not those by 
which the Aeginetic standard, with 
which it is compared, was determined. 
Second, the difference of 1 per cent. is 
too small to be material. In the fifth 
century the tetradrachms of the Sicilian 
cities tend to be at least 1 per cent. 
heavier than those of Athens; are we 
to suppose that they were struck on a 
‘Sicilian’ and not on the Attic standard? 

In historical contacts the coinage of 
Olympia is disappointing. The Nike 
type, which is common in the fifth 
century, and the wreath of olive are 
the only direct agonistic references. 
Mr. Seltman notes the sparseness of 
the coinage during the first part of the 
Peloponnesian War, when the Athe- 
nians and their allies were excluded 
from the festival, and its sudden increase 
after the Peace of Nicias, to which date 
he rightly assigns the opening of the 
second workshop (his mint of Hera), 
though he refuses to follow Professor 
P. Gardner in connecting the adoption 
of the Hera type with the Argive 
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alliance. There is, however, one directly 
historical issue in the series—the gold 
coinage struck in the name of the 
Pisatans during their occupation of 
Olympia in 365-3; and the author 
brings out the importance of this and 
of the reply to it, which the Eleans 
made on recovering the holy place, in 
the shape of the staters with the named 
head of Olympia and that of Zeus. 
The latest coins are of very poor style, 
and it is interesting to find that, con- 
trary to the accepted view, the coinage 
must have gone on till after the entry 
of Elis into the Achaean League. Its 
quasi-hieratic nature doubtless contri- 
buted to its survival, and in the end it 
seems to have died from inanition, so 
to say, rather than from active sup- 
pression. 

In spite of certain obvious faults of 
style, the book should do something 
to make us realise what contributions 
numismatics can offer to classical studies 
in general. 

E. S. G. RoBINson. 





Notes on the Text of Aeschylus. By E. S. 
HOERNLE, I.C.S., former scholar of New 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. Pp. too. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1921. 4s. 6d. 

THOSE of us who, when the war broke out, 
were lecturing to our pupils on points of textual 
criticism and verbal scholarship must often have 
felt in the years that followed that that kind of 
thing at any rate could do nothing to help them 
through the awful experiences that they went 
from us to face. Yet here is a book based upon 
textual studies pursued on the Cher, at Bapaume 
and Suez, and later at Calcutta, and written 
presumably in the scanty leisure of the life of 
an Indian Civil Servant. Work done in such 
circumstances must command the respectful 
admiration of readers of the Classical Review— 
an admiration that is increased by the generous 
enthusiasm for Aeschylus that appears on almost 
every page. 

It can, however, hardly be expected that at 
Bapaume or even at Calcutta the material 
necessary for success in the emendation of such 
a text was at hand, and indeed Mr. Hoernle 
tells us frankly that for much of the time the 
bare Oxford text was his only companion. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that the conclusions 
at which he has arrived, as to the validity of 
which he is very modest, are hardly likely to 
commend themselves to scholars. But the 
value of such work is not so much in the results 
attained as in the spirit which has inspired it. 
Unless another manuscript is discovered, Sup- 
plices 825 ff. must remain a locus desperatis- 
simus. Mr. Hoernle’s re-writing of it is more 
courageous than successful; nevertheless, Win- 


chester and New College may well be glad to 
add his name to the long list of enthusiastic 
scholars which they have produced and are still 
producing. Such enthusiasm is its own reward. 
But it must be frankly admitted that for the 
successful emendation of a corrupt passage in 
Aeschylus wider and deeper preparatory studies 
are necessary than from the nature of the case 
it has been possible for Mr. Hoernle to under- 
take. 2 





The Stylistic Influence of the Second Sophistic 
on the Panegyrical Sermons of St. John 
Chrysostom. By the Rev. THOMAS E. AME- 
RINGER, O.F.M., M.A., Catholic University 
of America. Pp. 103. Washington, D.C., 
1921. 

Die Stimmbildung der Redner in Altertum bis 
auf die Zeit Quintilians. By Dr. ARMIN 
KRUMBACHER. 8vo. Pp. 105. Paderborn, 
i9gzt. M. 7. 

NEITHER of these brochures have any great 

interest for the majority of classical scholars, 

but both may be commended to students of 
the minuter details of the technique of ancient 
rhetoric. Dr. Ameringer has produced a careful 
analysis of the style of St. John Chrysostom, 
with special reference to his use of figures. 

His conclusion is that Chrysostom, though he 

could not shake off the effects of his training in 

the debased schools of rhetoric of his day, yet 
by force of character and natural eloquence 
succeeded in rising superior to the worst defects 
of contemporary style. 

Dr. Krumbacher has produced an excellent 
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summary of all that is known to us of the 
methods of voice-training employed by the 
ancient rhetoricians. It is little more than a 
summary, but the facts have been carefully cor- 
rected and clearly stated, and his work should 
be of real value to the small, but devoted, 
band of those who have dedicated themselves 
heroically to the exploration of the somewhat 
arid regions of Greek and Latin rhetoric. An 
index would have improved this excellent little 
handbook. 

I note that Dr. Krumbacher accepts the 
statement, for which our texts and not the 
MSS. of Quintilian (XI. 3. 55) are responsible, 
that the Greek term for a /vemolo was Bpdyxos. 
Now the normal meaning of this word is 
‘hoarseness,’ which has no connexion with a 
tremolo. Further, the best MSS. read Bpapov. 
It would seem probable that the word con- 
cealed by this reading is Bpacpos, a term used 
in Greek medicine in the sense of ‘ shivering,’ 
and therefore readily applicable to the ¢vemolo. 

. E. BUTLER. 


Zur rimischen Datierung. By A. H.SALONIUS. 
Pp. 3+ 56. Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian 
Toimituksia, Sarja B. Nid XV. N. 0 Io 
(Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, 
Ser. B. Tom. XV. N.o1o). Helsingfors, 1922. 

THIS is a valuable piece of work. The author 
confines himself to the actual phraseology by 
which days of the month were expressed in 
Latin, carefully collects and discriminates the 
different usages, and discusses their etymology 
and grammatical construction. It is for gram- 
marians to criticise Mr. Salonius, if they dare; 
but his conclusions should be of value to pro- 
fessed students of chronology, to students of 
epigraphy in dating and sometimes in restoring 
inscriptions, to editors of texts in which such 
dates occur, and to students of history in the 
few cases where there has been room for doubt 
in the interpretation of a Roman date. 

In the author’s opinion Aalendae is a verbal 
noun, to be compared as a feminine plural with 
feriae, nuptiae, nundinae, and indutiae. He 
derives it from the obsolete verb ca/are, but 
believes that its form was influenced by ca/lere. 
He does not profess to be able to give the 
etymology of zdus. He treats ante diem tertium 
Kalendas as analogous to the adverbial phrase 
ante diem tertium, except that the preposition 
has acquired a double character. 

A most interesting part of this treatise is the 
discussion of the two methods of dating used 
by Cicero, a. d. V. Kal. dan. and V. Kal. Jan., 
the latter being apparently declinable. Your 
reviewer, accustomed to the MSS. of another 
writer, marvels at the author’s success in work- 
ing back through the MS. tradition to a clearly 
marked and statistically demonstrable change 
in practice, and still more at the author’s suc- 
cess in distinguishing in several ancient writers 
the cases of numerals used in dates, But it 
cannot be denied that Mr. Salonius’s treatment 
carries conviction. 

It is to be hoped that the fact that this work 
appeared in Finland will not lead to its being 
overlooked by future writers on the Roman 
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calendar. Every future treatise on that subject 
ought to contain the substance of this paper. 
J. K. FOTHERINGHAM., 


Flellenic Conceptions of Peace. By WALLACE 
E.CALDWELL. Onevol. Octavo. Pp. 140, 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1919. 
5s. 

Dr. CALDWELL has rather collected the his- 

torical materials from which the Hellenic con- 

ceptions of peace might be deduced than carried 
out his announced programme. In successive 
chapters upon the epic age, the early period of 
the city-state, the Persian wars, the age of 
Pericles, the Peloponnesian war, the fourth 
century, he has enumerated the conditions which 
alternately made for peace and war, but no 
general concepts emerge. There are obvious 
causes which made such concepts exceedingly 
difficult. The distinctions between Hellenes 
and barbarians on the one hand, and Hellenes 
and slaves on the other, were so vividly felt that 
even Aristotle treated the distinction between 
freeman and slave as founded upon human 
nature. The furthest the Hellenic mind could 
reach towards peace was a war against the out- 
side world, in which internal disputes should 
be swallowed up. Alexander’s attempt, there- 
fore, to bring in Egypt and Babylon on an 
equality with the Greeks was of more importance 
for the development of the idea of peace than 
all the details which Dr. Caldwell gathers 
together. If Alexander was not a Hellene, then 

Homer was one just as little. The slave in 

Homer might be a gentleman—here a Victorian 

phrase must be excused—as much as his master. 

Homer marshalls his contingents, not as Hel- 

lenes and barbarians, but as Achaeans and 

Trojans. They live, indeed, in a world of inter- 

national conflict, which is far removed from the 

golden age of Hesiod, to which the later Hel- 
lenes look back with regret. Only when foreign 
worships promised happiness to come could the 
ideal of peace be formulated in Greece. The 

Hellenic spirit was cramped by nationalism. 

To the average man, mystical, that is, inter- 

national, religion alone offered release. It is 

the crowning distinction of Homer that without 
these consolations of religion he could pourtray 
man with an impartiality which is nearly divine. 

For him a tomb, even on Trojan soil, was of a 

mortal long since dead; a stone was a monu- 

ment set up in the times of former men. Aristotle 
protected himself against his own conclusions 
by saying that a man who could rise above 
nationalism was more than mortal, just as one 
who falls short of nationalism is less than human. 

Homer found his true successor in the Mace- 

donian monarch. But the intervening age was 

in the main incapable of their attitude towards 
international relations. 
FRANK GRANGER. 


La Langue Gauloise. G. DOTTIN. Paris: 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1920. 

THIS work contains an account by a highly 

competent authority of practically all that is 


known of the Gaulish language. All the sur- 
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viving texts are given in full, with a grammar 
and glossary, and all the necessary commentary 
is supplied. The book may be recommended 
with confidence to scholars as thoroughly up-to- 
date and as displacing all previous accounts. 
The information given is full and accurate, and 
the author’s judgment on matters of controversy 
is sound. In every respect it is a useful and 
valuable piece of work. J. A. S. 


Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de 
l'Université de Strasbourg. Fascicule 6: 
Negotium perambulans in tenebris. By PAUL 
PERDRIZET. Etudes de Démonologie Gréco- 
orientale. Strasbourg and Paris: Librairie 
Istra ; Oxford: University Press; New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1922. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

In this pamphlet Professor Perdrizet exempli- 

fies and discusses some of the quaint imaginings 

of early Christians in Egypt. 

It was under the rule of the Ptolemies that 
Egyptians first became accustomed to the sight 
of cavalry ; and in that period began a practice 
of depicting certain gods as armed men on 
horseback. One of the gods thus depicted was 
Qcos “Hpwv, whom M. Perdrizet takes to have 
been a Macedonian god imported into Egypt, 
and there identified with one of the local forms 
of Horus. 

This equestrian type seems to have been 
adopted by Jews, who substituted for the name 
of a Pagan god that of Solomon, the great 
subduer and master of demons. Of this Jewish 
stage in the development of the notion M. Per- 
drizet says little ; but it is to be presumed that 
there were amulets made by Egyptian Jews, 
in which Solomon was depicted on horseback, 
piercing a demon with hisspear. From Pagans 
and Jews the practice was taken over by 
Christians; and there are numerous Christian 
amulets in which a horseman is shown trans- 
fixing sometimes a dragon, sometimes a she- 
devil in human form. In either case, the 
prostrate foe represents a demon who works 
disease or other mischief; and it was thought 
that he who wore the amulet would be protected 
from the evil workings of such demons. 

Christians sometimes retained the name 
Solomon for the horseman, and called the 
amulet on which he was depicted ‘ Solomon’s 
seal,’ but they sometimes substituted the name 
of a Christian saint; and among the saints 
whose names were thus employed, one of those 
who occur most frequently is Saint Sisinnios. 
This personage seems to have been originally a 
Parthian and a Manichaean; but he supplied 
the good Archelaus with information which 
helped him to vanquish the wicked Mani in 
debate (see Harnack, Acta A rchelaz), and thence 
became a saint. M. Perdrizet reproduces and 
explains a fresco found in the ruins of a 
monastery (near Hermopolis Magna) built 
¢. 400 A.D. In this picture Saint Sisinnios is 
seen on horseback, sticking his spear-point into 
a prostrate she-devil, who is here named Ala- 
basdria. She looks quite inoffensive as she lies 
helpless on her back; but above her head is 


depicted the Evil Eye, symbol of her maleficent 
power, which the saint is annulling; and near 
her sits a child, who has presumably been 
carried off by her, and whom the saint, it would 
seem, is rescuing. 

As a parallel to this picture, M. Perdrizet 
gives a medieval Greek text, intended for use 
asaphylactery. It is a tale about a she-devil 
named T'vAAov (cf TeAA@, mentioned by Sappho; 
Babylonian ga//u, ‘demon’ ?). This ‘ghoul’ 
killed or carried off each newborn child of a 
sister of Saint Sisinnios ; but when she took the 
seventh child, Sisinnios and his two brothers 
mounted their horses and galloped after her 
and caught her, and forced her to reveal her 
‘twelve and a half’ names, and brought back 
the children safe and sound. She was compelled 
to swear that she would thenceforward never 
come near any house on which the name of 
Saint Sisinnios was written, and in which the 
story of his deeds was read and her own devil- 
names recited ; and the writer tells us that he 
who has a copy of this document od pa ddixn Op. 

M. Perdrizet incidentally discusses other 
matters also, ¢.g. the Evil Eye, and the Pent- 
alpha; and readers interested in things of this 
sort will find in his somewhat discursive treatise 
much that may be of use to them. 

W. SCOTT. 


The Metamorphoses ascribed to Lucius of 
Patrae, and its Content, Nature, and Author- 
ship. By B. E. PERRY. 8vo. New York: 
T. E. Steckert and Co., 1920. $1. 

IN this well-written and interesting dissertation, 

presented for a Doctorate of Philosophy at 

Princeton University, Mr. Perry puts forward a 

new theory as to the authorship of the Me/a- 

morphoses, usually attributed to Lucius of 

Patrae. His argument may be briefly sum- 

marised as follows: He shows—and here te is 

breaking no new ground, though he adduces 
some fresh and convincing arguments—that the 

Aovxwos 7 dvos, falsely assigned to Lucian, and 

the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, are independent 

of one another and derived from the same 
source, the Aovxcos 7) dvos being an abridgement, 
the Metamorphoses probably an expansion of 
the lost original. That original can scarcely 
be other than the Metamorphoses attributed by 

Photius to Lucius of Patrae. But is Photius’ 

attribution correct? The story purported to be 

an autobiography, in which the narrator was 

transformed into an ass, and went through a 

number of ludicrous and thrilling adventures. 

Photius accepted Lucius as the actual author, 

just as Augustine imagined that Apuleius had 

actually worn an ass’s skin. But it is scarcely 
probable that the actual author would have 
explicitly identified himself with the hero of 
such a wild and grotesque romance, though for 
purposes of mystification he may well have 
suppressed his real name. Lucius, therefore, 
according to Mr. Perry, must be regarded as 
an imaginary character, and the author is yet 
to seek. Why should it not be Lucian himself ? 

If we accept this view, it explains how the 

abridgement (Aovxios 4 dvos) came to find its 

way into the works of Lucian, while there is 
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nothing intrinsically improbable in making him 
the author of such a whimsical and satirical 
tale. 

The theory is, of course, incapable of proof, 
but it is attractive and far from improbable. 
The question of date remains. If the Meéa- 
morphoses of Luctus of Patrae is by Lucian, 
when did he write it? and what is its relation to 
the corresponding work of Apuleius? Mr. Perry 
gives no definite answer as to date, though he 
indicates the various possibilities. Lucian and 
Apuleius were almost exact contemporaries, 
Lucian possibly as much as ten years the elder. 
That Apuleius should piratically appropriate 
the novel is in keeping with all we know of his 
methods. It is a probable, though not a neces- 
sary, hypothesis that some time elapsed between 
the publication of the original and its appro- 
priation ; and as one who holds the Golden Ass 
to have been the work of Apuleius’ later life, I 
should incline to regard the Me/amorphoses of 
Lucius of Patrae to have been the product of 
Lucian’s youth. 

The whole dissertation is excellently written 
and closely argued, and is strongly to be com- 
mended to all students of Lucian and Apuleius. 
Even if they do not accept its conclusions, they 
will find a very full and lucid summary of the 
various views that have been taken of this 
difficult problem, a reasoned refutation of the 
claims of Aovxcos 7) 6vos to have been written by 
Lucian, a very careful examination of the state- 
ments of Photius, and an ingenious reconstruc- 
tion of the lost Metamorphoses. Unlike many 
dissertations submitted for a degree, this is a 
real contribution to knowledge. 

H. E. BUTLER. 


Outline-History of Greek Religion. By LEWIS 
RICHARD FARNELL. One vol. 185 x 125 mm. 
Pp. 91. London: Duckworth and Co., 1920. 

THE contents of this little work have been 
known to the public for some time in the form 
of an article in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics. There is, therefore, no 
need to summarise them here. It is not every 
student’s library that can include Hastings’ 
great compilation, and the reviewer would 
repeat the appreciation he has already expressed 
( Year's Work, 1920, p- 59) of the action of the 
publishers in bringing out this cheap and excel- 
lent handbook. The beginner will find in it 
enough information to give him a good ground- 
ing, and abundant indication of where to look 
for more detailed knowledge, while at the same 
time he may be sure that he will have nothing 
to unlearn ; and more advanced students would 
do well not to neglect it. 

It would be desirable to alter a few details in 
order to bring the book fully up to date. This 
applies chiefly to the bibliography, which, ¢.¢., 
omits Eitrem’s Offerritus, gives a reference 
only to the older (Latin) edition of De Visser’s 
Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gotter, and natu- 
rally does not include the author’s Hero-Cults, 
published in 1921. There are a few misprints, 
‘ Paulz’ for ‘Pauly’ being perhaps the most note- 
worthy (p. 90). H. J. ROsE, 
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Le Montant du Budget de lEmpire Byzantin. 
By A. ANDREADES [ANDREADHIS], Pro- 
fesseur a l'Université d’Athénes. (Extrait de 
la Revue des Etudes Grecques. Tome XXXIV. 
No. 156. Janvier-Mars, 1921.) Pp. ii+55. 
Paris : Leroux, 1922. 

No scholar is better qualified than Professor 

Andreddhis for wrestling with this difficult sub- 

ject. He has explored the economic history of 

ancient, mediaeval, and modern Greece in his 
previous works, and in the present monograph 
he also draws upon what is known of Sassanid 
and Abbasid finances for purposes of com- 
parison. But when all the available evidence 
has been surveyed and the conflicting recon- 
structions criticised, the results are disappoint- 
ing. Indeed, nothing could be more significant 
than the difference here revealed between 

Byzantine studies and those of our own Western 

history atthe same epoch. A Western mediae- 

valist would be embarrassed, not by the meagre- 
ness, but by the superabundance of his material 
in making similar researches in regard to the 

Two Sicilies, France, or England. The me- 

diaeval chanceries and documents have survived 

im situ in the Western World. But in the 

Near East—inter enim iecta est vitai pausa— 

the historian of the Byzantine civilisation finds 

himself in the same plight as the historian of 
ancient Hellenism or the archaeological student 
of the pre-Hellenic period. He must piece 
together fragments ; and so, from the methodo- 
logical point of view, the subject of Professor 
Andreddhis’s study falls into the category of 
ancient history. AS Js 0. 


Le Origini del Romanzo Greco. By BRUNO 
LAVAGNINI. One vol. 8vo. Pp. 104. Pisa: 
F. Mariotti, 1921. 

SIGNOR LAVAGNINI has written a scholarly and 

interesting treatise on the much-vexed question 

of the origins of the Greek novel. He has made 

a careful study of the subject, and has expressed 

his conclusions with lucidity and grace. His 

view is that the Greek novel is indigenous, owing 
little to Oriental influence, and springing in the 
main from the stories of Greek legend—above 
all, from those local legends which had figured 
but little in literature. It originated in the 
latter half of the Hellenistic period, and is to be 
regarded as a popular elaboration of the legends 
mentioned. He supports his argument by citing 
a large number of local legends embodying 
stories of the type with which the Greek novel 
has made us familiar, and by a careful examina- 
tion of the papyrus fragments which have thrown 
so much fresh light on the Greek novel. These 
conclusions are sane and probable enough, but 
the main value of the book is to be found in the 
clarity and good sense with which the argu- 
ment is developed, and in the useful summary 
which it gives of the whole problem. It is to 
be hoped that Signor Lavagnini will at some 
future date produce a larger work dealing more 
comprehensively with the subject, including 
among other things some discussion of the 
origins of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, which 
must, as far as origins are concerned, be re- 
garded as Greek. It is a relief to find that 
Signor Lavagnini refuses to follow Rohde in 
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drawing a hard and fast line between the short 
story and the novel and in regarding the novel 
as the offspring of the second sophistic move- 
ment. H. E. BUTLER. 





The Shadows of the Bronze of Piacenza. 
By E. GALEOTTI-HEYwoop. Pp. 48. 
Perugia: Unione Tipografica Co- 
operativa, 1921. 

THE great majority of books and maga- 
zine articles written on the literature 
and antiquities of Italy and Greece 
leave things pretty much as they were 
before. Scholars—a polite name for 
the writers—are for the most part con- 
tent to repeat what previous scholars 
have said, and shrink from the mental 
effort of thinking out things for them- 
selves. But every now and then comes 
a publication which brushes away the 
yearly accumulation of litter and reveals 
some feature of the past as it really 
and truly was. An address by Dr. Mac- 
kail (C.R. XXXV. 2)' admits us to the 
inner shrine, and dazzles us with a view 
of an ode of Horace—-the real soul of 
the ode (and what a world away from 
the traditional commentaries!). A pam- 
phlet of Warde Fowler takes the scales 
from our eyes when we read a book of 
the Aenetd. Hardie’s Res Metrica, not 
yet truly appreciated by its reviewers, 
we would add to the list. 

This booklet—si parva licet componere 
magnis—shows us one side of Etruscan 
divination—the esoteric lore of the 
soothsaying guild, an eerie, uncanny 
thing. It makes our flesh creep as we 
read the strange details so successfully 
collected by Signora Galeotti’s patient, 
persistent investigation. 

In 1877 a ploughman in the Piacenza 
district turned up a bronze object (in 
size and shape like the longitudinal half 
of a kidney) interspersed by lines like 
a spider’s web, and with names of 
Etruscan deities written in the inter- 
spaces—the Bronze of Piacenza. What 
was it? Clearly something connected 
with divination. But how precisely ? 

The problem has now been solved. 





1 A recent number of a German magazine 
reviewed the contents of C.R. XXXV. We 
turned to it curious to know what message the 
reviewer had taken for his countrymen from 
Dr. Mackail’s words. Alas! only that ‘ Pyrrha 
was a suitable name for a blonde.’ 


NO. CCLXXXVII. VOL. XXXVI. 


Labor omnia vincit. Our readers should 
read for themselves the authoress’ fas- 
cinating story how she discovered after 
many a year’s experiments that the 
bronze was cleverly and scientifically 
shaped to record the shadows of the 
sun and moon at each hour of day and 
night, and thus to indicate the ruling 
deity at each and every division of 
time. 

Verily, there is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed, nor hid that shall 
not be known. What shall we learn 
when excavation in the Etrurian border- 
land provides a bilingual inscription 
(like the Rosetta stone) and enables us 
to read the Agram liber linteus ? 

W. M. Linpsay. 





Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
VII.-XII. (July to December, 1920). 
Pp. 255; 4 plates, 7o illustrations. 
1g2I. 

BESIDES two articles dealing with archi- 

tectural and sculptural remains of the 

Byzantine period found in the neigh- 

bourhood of Demetrias, this number 

contains much matter of direct interest 
to classical scholars. In a detailed 
account of the excavations at Argos in 

1912, W. Vollgraff shows some reason 

for identifying the temple, already partly 

published, with that of Artemis Peitho, 
mentioned by Pausanias. He also de- 
scribes new work on the Agora, and 
the exploration of a Roman Odeum 

(south of the great theatre) built on 

the site of a large open place of 

assembly, with rock-cut steps, resem- 
bling the Pnyx. Several interesting 
reliefs were found in these excavations. 

L. Bizard discusses the inscriptions 

found in the Ptoion sanctuary in 1903. 

The most important are two dedica- 

tions, the first made by Alcmaeonides, 

son of Alcmaeon, probably between 

554 and 539; the second made by 

Hipparchus during the reign of his 

brother. In a very elaborate article 

Ch. Picard discusses the Society of the 

Posidoniasts of Berytus at Delos. He 

concludes that the Society was more 

commercial than religious, and that it 

lasted only from c. IIo B.c. to 69 B.C., 

when the establishment was destroyed 

by Athenodorus. An interesting article 


N 
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by P. Cloché deals with the effects of 
the creation (under Philip’s influence) 
of the college of tamiat at Delphi in 
339 B.c. The consequent changes in 
the personnel of the maopoiot are ex- 
amined in detail; some are explained 
as due to professional pique, others to 
the anti-Macedonian politics of the 
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states represented. The remaining 
articles are of somewhat technical in- 
terest; but the Chronique des Fouilles, 
etc. (November, 1919, to November, 
1920), contains much important matter. 
It is, however, impossible here to sum- 
marise this fascinating summary. 
D. S. ROBERTSON. 





OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY REPORTS. 
FITZGERALD'S CANON. 


[The Journals Board has arranged with the 
Council of the Oxford Philological Society 
that reports and summaries of papers read to 
the Society shall in future be printed in this 
Review. The following is a paper read on 
February 24, 1922, by Mr. W. D. Ross.— 
Epp. C.2.] 

FITZGERALD’S canon maintains that it is Aris- 

totle’s practice to refer to the historical Socrates 

as Swxparns, and to the Platonic Socrates as 

6 Swxparns.! The question of the validity of 

the canon is an interesting one, not only as a 

matter of Aristotelian Sprachgebrauch, but in its 

bearing on Aristotle’s attitude towards Socrates. 

Professor Taylor has recently maintained that 

the canon is quite unfounded,? but it seems to 

be accurate in principle, though requiring some 
modification as regards the Ahetoric. The 
general practice in Greek is that the article is 
omitted with the names of persons except (a) in 
referring to a person already named in the con- 
text without the article (here 6=‘the said’) ; 

(4) to a person who is present and is pointed to ; 

(c) to a particularly famous person. So the 

practice is stated by Kiihner.? Aristotle’s prac- 

tice agrees with this in general. In Met. A 

there are fifty references to philosophers and 

poets without the article, and two with it— 

6 yap Tappevidns, 986b 22; 6 pev yap IlAdrov, 

g9oa 29 [both explicable by (a) above]. In the 

other books of the Metaphysics we find TAdrov 
eleven times; in one passage‘ the best MSS. 
are divided as between IAdrav and 6 IAdrev, 
and the latter form occurs nowhere else in these 
books. In the Rhetoric historical characters 
are mentioned at least 234 times without the 
article, and there are (as far as I know) only 
twenty passages (other than those explicable by 

Fitzgerald’s canon) in which they occur with 

the article.© Some of these® are explicable by 

(a) above, and the rest probably by (c). On 

the other hand, Swxparns occurs in Aristotle's 


1 W. Fitzgerald, Selections from the Nic. Eth. 
of Aristotle, p. 163. 

2 Varia Socratica, pp. 41-51. 

3 Gr. Gramm., § 462 (a). # A, 1070a 18. 

5 1357b 34, 1364a 19, 1365a 28, 1367a 9, b 17, 
19, 1368a 20, 1377a 19, 22, 1384b 15, 1386a 19, 
1392b 12, 1398a 17, b 31, 1399a 33, 1400b 17, 
140Ib 32, 1402b 11, 1405b 24, 14172 7. 

6 1357b 34, 1398a 17. Cf. Pol. 1270a 4-7, 


1274a 31 f.; Poet. 1453a 24-9. 





genuine works 19 times without the article 
and 22 times with it. This at once suggests 
that there is some special reason for the use of 
the article with this name, and the reason which 
naturally presents itself is that Socrates is both 
a historical character and a character in Plato’s 
dialogues. The use of the article when he is 
referred to in the latter capacity may be ex- 
plained as a sort of generalised form of such 
expressions as 6 ev Paldwvi Swxparns, 6 €v ti 
Ilodcreia Swxparns.’ If this distinction is in- 
tended by Aristotle, we should expect to find 
Lwkpdérns used generally with a past tense and 
6 Xwxpdrys with the present. Zwxpdrys occurs 
with a past tense in Soph. El. 183b 7; P.A. 
642a 28; Met. 987b 1, 1078b 17, 1086b 3; 
E.N. 1127b 25, 1144b 18, 28, 1145b 23, 25, 
1147b 15; Pol. 1260a 22; Rhet. 1398a 24, 
1419a 8; 6 Zwxparys with the present in Pol. 
1261a 6, 12, 16, b 19, 21, 1262b 6, 9, 1264a 29, 
b 7, 1291a 12, 1316a 2,b27. There are other 
passages in which the verb throws no light on 
the question whether the real or the Platonic 
Socrates is meant, but the sense does so. In 
An. Post. 97b 21, Met. 1078b 28, Rhet. 1390b 31, 
where there is no article, the sense clearly 
demands a reference to the historical Socrates. 
In the Politics the passages with the article 
(including 1263b 30, 1264a 12, b 24, 29, 37, as 
well as those mentioned above) occur, with one 
exception, in contexts in which the Republic is 
mentioned by nameand its theories are under dis- 
cussion. (The exception is 1265a I1, mavres oi 
Tov Zwxparous Adyo, where the article is appro- 
priately used, since Aristotle is referring to the 
Platonic dialogues ; but the special reference is 
to the Zaws. Aristotle either speaks carelessly, 
as if Socrates had been a character in that 
dialogue, or deliberately identifies the ‘ Athenian 
Stranger’ with Socrates. Grote suggests that 
Plato intended this identification, and did not 
call the chief speaker Socrates only because it 
was well known that Socrates had never been 
in Crete, where the scene is laid.) Thus 
Fitzgerald’s canon accounts for 35 out of the 
41 passages. Further, it is not surprising if 
the article occasionally occurs with a past tense : 
‘as Mr. Micawber said’ is hardly less natural 
than ‘as Mr. Micawber says. £.N. 1116b 4 
Lwxpdrns Hn refers to Laches 125, Prot. 360; 
Rhet. 1367b 8 6 Swxparns Ereyev to Menex. 2354, 


7 De Gen. et Corr. 335b 10; Fol. 1342a 32. 
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There remain four exceptional passages. In 
Pol. 1342b 23 we have émipdor xai rtodro 
Zwxpdret, where the reference is clearly to the 
Republic ; but (a) Susemihl and Burnet regard 
the section in which this occurs as spurious ; 
and (6), if it is genuine, Professor Cook Wilson’s 
emendation 7@ Zwxpdrec may well be right after 
tobro. In Rhet. 1415b 30 we have héyet Dwxparns 
év 7@ émtrapiw, where the Menexenus is referred 
to; itis pardonable to suggest that in this one 
passage o has dropped out before the similar 
letter o. In Met. 1078b 30, het. 1398b 31, 
6 Zwxparns clearly refers to the historical person, 
but the former passage falls under Kiihner’s (a) 
and the latter probably under his (c). 

The canon is on the whole confirmed very 
strongly by Aristotle’s usage with other proper 
names. In £.¥. VII., for instance, Bywater 
observes! that we have the article where the 
canon requires it in 1145a 21, 1146a 21, 1148a 
33, 1149b 15, 1151b 18, and miss it only in 
1145a 20. The rule is observed in twenty pas- 
sages of the Politics,2 and ignored only in 
1342b 23 (dealt with above) and in 1338a 28, 
where it is natural to restore <6> ‘Odvoceds. 
In 1262b 11 6 Apicropavns means the Aristo- 
phanes in the Symposium. In the ‘hetoric 

1 Cont. to Text. Emend. of Aristotles Nic. 
Eth. 52. 

—— Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, 
a9 





there are at least eighteen instances of the 
observance of the rule. Bywater admits only 
two exceptions—1415b 30 (dealt with above) 
and 1400a 27, where we may restore <6> 
‘Odvecets, Professor Taylor, however, has pointed 
out several passages in which, of two literary 
characters referred to, only one has the article, 
as though Aristotle considered that he had thus 
given a sufficient clue to his meaning. The 
article is exceptionally omitted in 1413b 26 
(‘Padduavéus cal Wadayydns) The Rheforic also, 
as we have seen, uses the article occasionally of 
historical characters ; ; and it would seem that 
in this, the most highly finished of Aristotle’s 
works, rhythmical grounds have led to a relaxa- 
tion of the usual principle. In the Poetics there 
are at least thirty-one cases of the use of the 
article in accordance with the canon,‘ and only 
the following exceptions: 6 Opjvos ‘Oduccews ev 
7 =KUAAn 1454a 30 (not really an exception, 
because Opijvos ’Odvecéws was presumably the 
regular way of referring to this part of the 
Scylla), ’Odveceis 1454b 26, ws 102° 31, 

Oidizrous 1460a 30, Licvgos 1456a 22. The drop- 
ping out of 6 before o and occasionally before o 
is Clearly exceptio probans regulam. 





3 1396b 15, 1399a 21, b 28, 1400a 27, 1401b 35. 

* 1451a 22, 1452a 25, 27, b 5, 6, 7, 1453b 6, 

24 Ze”, 29, 1454a I, 2, 5, 29, 31, b 14, 145545, 

6, 7, 27, b 18, 1460a 30, b 26, 1461a 12, 29, b 5, 
7, 21 bts. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


PREHISTORIC CORINTH. 
To the Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


IR, 

I should be glad to be allowed to refer to 

Dr. Leaf’s paper in the Class. Rev. for May- 

June, so far as it relates to Corinth, as he 
mentions my name in that connexion. 

Those who have followed the controversies 
raised by his Homer and History must be 
surprised that he does not mention the article 
in the American Journal of Archaeology for 
1920, by Mr. Blegen, head of the American 
School at Athens. Surely he has not seen it. 
Mr. Blegen is the highest authority on the pre- 
history of the Corinthia, and his paper is 
devoted expressly to the refutation of Dr. Leaf’s 
view, both on the main issue and on the sub- 
ordinate points of commerce, havens, agricul- 
ture, and climate. He asserts ‘the importance 
and the prosperity of the Isthmian region 
throughout the whole Bronze Age.’ Of the 
eleven settlements discovered, ‘six at least,’ he 
Says, ‘continued to exist until late Helladic 
civilisation was blotted out by the Dorian 
invasion,’ He also describes Dr. Leaf’s identi- 
fication of the Homeric Ephyra as ‘hypo- 
thetical,” and suggests he should now, as 
promised in Homer and History, p. 214, ‘admit 
that he has used a faulty block as the corner- 
stone of his theory.’ Dr. Leaf, on the contrary, 
in his present paper, reasserts his theory, and 


would have us believe that ‘70 per cent. of the 
sites in the district which were inhabited in pre- 
Mycenaean times seem to have been abandoned 
in the Mycenaean period.’ But this is far from 
an accurate statement, as any one can see from 
Mr. Blegen’s detailed account of the eleven 
sites. And finally, no one acquainted with the 
facts will admit that the opponents of Dr. Leaf’s 
theory must prove the existence in Mycenaean 
times, on the very site of classical Corinth, of a 
Mycenaean capital, ‘at least as big as Mycenae, 
with walls and palaces.’ Effective Mycenaean 
occupation of the Isthmia and active commerce 
are the main points in justification of the apvews 
Képtv6os of the Catalogue, and Mr. Blegen has 
proved both. 

I cannot go into the matter here in greater 
detail, but I think it desirable that Mr. Blegen’s 
conclusions should be mentioned at once for 
consideration with Dr. Leaf’s paper. 

Yours, etc., 


August 23, 1922 A. SHEWAN. 


A CORRECTION. 


IN the notice of Professor Meister’s book in 
the last issue of the Class. Rev. the proposed 
rearrangement of 7 270 is erroneous. It should 
read thus: 7 yap ou(v’ ere Evvéreo Oar EpeddAov, as 
I suggested long ago in my ‘ Homerica,’ ad Joc. 

T. L. AGAR. 
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